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A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “MARY BARTON.” 
Eee 
CHAPTER I. 

Iy the county town of a certain shire there 
lived (about forty years ago) one Mr. Wilkins, a 
conveyancing attorney of considerable standing. 

The certain shire was but a small county, and 
the principal town in it contained only about 
four thousand inhabitants ; so in saying that Mr. 
Wilkins was the principal lawyer in Hamley, I 
say very little, unless I add that he transacted 
all the legal business of the gentry for twenty 
miles round. His grandfather had established 
the connexion; his father had consolidated and 
strengthened it, and, indeed, by his wise and up- 
right conduct, as well as by his professional skill, 
had obtained for himself the position of confi- 
dential friend to many of the surrounding families 
of distinction. He visited among them in a way 
which no mere lawyer had ever done before ; 
dined at their tables—he alone, not accompanied 
by his wife, be it observed—rode to the meet 
occasionally, as if by accident, although he was 
as well mounted as any squire among’ them, and 
was often persuaded (after a little coquetting 
about “ professional engagements,” and “ being 
wanted at the office”) to have a run with his 
clients; nay, once or twice he forgot his usual 
caution, was first in at the death, and rode home 
with the brush. But in general he knew his 
place; as his place was held to be in that aristo- 
cratic county, and in those days. Nor let it be 
supposed that he was in any way a toad-eater. 
He respected himself too much for that. He 
would give the most unpalatable advice, if need 
were; would counsel an unsparing reduction of 
expenditure to an extravagant man; would re- 
commend such an abatement of family pride as 
paved the way for one or two happy marriages in 
some instances ; nay, what was the most likely 
piece of conduct of all to give offence forty years 
ago, he would speak up for an unjustly-used 
tenant ; and that with so much temperate and 
well-timed wisdom and good feeling, that he more 
than once gained his point. He had one son, 
Edward. This boy was the secret joy and pride 
of his father’s heart. For himself he was not 
in the least ambitious, but it did cost him a hard 
struggle to acknowledge that his own business 





was too lucrative and brought in too large 
an income, to pass away into the hands of a 


stranger, as it would do if he indulged his ambi- . 


tion for his son by giving him a college education, 
and making him into a barrister. This determi- 
nation on the more prudent side of the argument 
took place while Edward was at Eton. ‘The lad 
had, perhaps, the largest allowance of pocket- 
money of any boy at school; and he had always 
looked forward to going to Christ Church along 
with his fellows, the sons of the squires, his 
father’s employers. It was a severe mortification 
to him to find that his destiny was changed, and 
that he had to return to Hamley to be articled 
to his father, and to assume the hereditary sub- 
servient position to lads whom he had licked in 
the playing-fields, and beaten at learning. 

His father tried to compensate him for the 
disappointment by every indulgence that money 
could purchase. Edward’s horses were even 
finer than those of his father; his literary tastes 
were kept up and fostered, by his father’s per- 
mission to form an extensive library, for which 
purpose a noble room was added to Mr. Wilkins’s 
already extensive house in the suburbs of Ham- 
ley. And after his year of legal study in London 
his father sent him to make the grand tour, with 
something very like carte blanche as to expendi- 
ture, to judge from the packages which were 
sent home from various parts of the Continent. 

At last he came home—came back to settle as 
his father’s partner at Hamley. He was a son 
to be proud of, and right down proud was old 
Mr. Wilkins of his handsome, accomplished, 
gentlemanly lad. For Edward was not one to 
be spoilt by the course of indulgence he had 
passed through; at least, if it had done him an 
injury, the effects were at present hidden from 
view. He had no vulgar vices; he was, indeed, 
rather too refined for the society he was likely 
to be thrown into, even supposing that society 
to consist of the highest of his father’s employers. 
He was well read, and an artist of no mean pre- 
tensions. Above all, “his heart was in the right 
place,” as his father used to observe; nothing 
could exceed the deference he always showed to 
his father. His mother had long been dead. 

I do not know if it was Edward’s own ambi- 
tion or his proud father’s wishes that had led 
him to attend the Hamley assemblies. I should 
conjecture the latter, for Edward had of himself 
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too much good taste to wish to intrude into any 
society. In the opinion of all the shire, no 
society had more reason to consider itself select 
than that which met at every full moon im the 
Hamley assembly-room, an excrescence built on 
to the principal inn in the town by the joint 
subscription of all the county families. Into 
those choice and mysterious precincts no towns- 
person was ever allowed to enter; no professional 
man might set his foot therein; no infantry- 
officer saw the interior of that ball, or that card- 
room. The old original subscribers would fain 
have had a man prove his sixteen quarterings 
before he might make his bow to the queen of 
the night; but the old original founders of the 
Hamley assemblies were dropping off; minuets 
had vanished with them, country dances had 
died away ; quadrilles were in high vogue—nay, 
one or two of the high magnates of ——shire 
were trying to introduce waltzing, as they had 
seen it in London, where it had come in with the 
visit of the allied sovereigns, when Edward 
Wilkins made his début on these boards. He 
had been at many splendid assemblies abroad, 
but still the little old ball-room attached to the 
George Inn in his native town was to him a 
place grander and more awful than the most 
magnificent saloons he had seen in Paris or 
Rome. He laughed at himself for this unrea- 
sonable feeling of awe; but there it was not- 
withstanding. He had been dining at the house 
of one of the lesser gentry, who was under con- 
siderable obligations to his father, and who was 
the parent of eight “ muckle-mou’ed” daughters, 
so hardly likely to oppose much aristocratic 
resistance to the elder Mr. Wilkins’s clearly im- 
plied wish that Edward should be presented at 
the Hamley assembly-rooms. But many a squire 
glowered and looked black at the introduction of 
Wilkins the attorney’s son into the sacred 
precincts ; and perhaps there would have been 
much more mortification than pleasure in this 
assembly to the young man had it not been for 
an incident that occurred pretty late in the 
evening. The lord-lieutenant of the county 
usually came with a large party to the Hamley 
assemblies once in a season; and this night he 
was expected, and with him a fashionable duchess 
and her daughters. But time wore on, and they 
did not make their appearance. At last, there 
was a rustling and a bustling, and in sailed the 
superb party. For a few minutes dancing was 
stopped; the earl led the duchess to a sofa; 
some of their acquaintances came up to speak to 
them; and then the quadrilles were finished in 
rather a flat manner. A country dance followed, 
in which none of the lord-lieutenant’s part. 
joined ; then there was a consultation, a request, 
an inspection of the dancers, a message to the 
orchestra, and the band struck up a waltz; the 
duchess’s daughters flew off to the music, and 
some more young ladies seemed ready to follow, 
but, alas ! there was alack of gentlemen acquainted 
with the new-fashioned dance. One of the 
stewards bethought him of young Wilkins, only 


just returned from the Continent. Edward was 
a beautiful dancer, and waltzed to admiration, 
For his next partner he had one of the Lady 
—s; for the duchess, to whom the ——shire 
squires and their- little county polities and con- 
tempts were alike unknown, saw no reason why 
her lovely Lady Sophy should not have a good 
partner, whatever his pedigree might be, and 


begged the stewards to introduce Mr. Wilkins to | 


—T 


1} 
i| 


her. After this night, his fortune was made with | 
the young ladies of the Hamley assemblies. He was _ 


not unpopular with the mammas; but the heavy 


squires still looked at him askance, and the heirs | 


(whom he had licked at Eton) called him an 
upstart behind his back. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was not a satisfactory situation. Mr. 
Wilkins had given his son an education and 
tastes beyond his position. He could not asso- 
ciate with either profit or pleasure with the doctor 
or the brewer of Hamley ; the vicar wasold and 
deaf, the curate araw young man, half frightened 
at the sound of his own voice. Then, as to 
matrimony; for the idea of his marriage was 
hardly more present in Edward’s mind than in 
that of his father’s—he could hardly fancy bring- 
ing home any one of the young ladies of Hamley 


to the elegant mansion, so full of suggestion and | 


association to an educated person, so inappro- 
priate a dwelling for an ignorant, uncouth, ill- 
brought-up girl. Yet Edward was fully aware, 
if his fond father was not, that of all the young 
ladies who were glad enough of him as a partner 
at the Hamley assemblies, there was not one of 
them but would have considered herself affronted 
by an offer of marriage from an attorney, the son 
and grandson of attorneys. The young man had 
perhaps received many a slight and mortification 
pretty quietly during these years, which yet told 
upon his character in after life. Even at this 
very time they were having their effect. He was 
of too sweet a disposition to show resentment, 
as many men would have done. But nevertheless 
he took a seeret pleasure in the power which his 
father’s money gave him. He would buy an ex- 
pensive horse after five minutes’ conversation as 
to the price, about which a needy heir of one of 
the proud county families had been haggling for 
three weeks. His dogs were from the best 
kennels in England, no matter at what price; 
his guns were the newest and most improved 
make ; and all these were expenses on objects 
which were among the objects of daily envy to 


the squires and squires’ sons around. They did | 


not much care for the treasures of art, which 
report said were being accumulated in Mr. 
Wilkins’s.house. But they did covet the horses 
and hounds he possessed, and the young man 
knew that they coveted, and rejoiced in it. 
By-and-by he formed a marriage, which went 


as near as marriages ever do towards pleasing | 


everybody. He was desperately in love with 
Miss Lamotte, so he was delighted when she 





consented to be his wife. His father was de- 
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lighted in his delight, and, besides, was charmed 
to remember that Miss Lamotte’s mother had 
been Sir Frank Holster’s youngest sister, and 


|| that, although her marriage had been disowned 


| by her family, as beneath her in rank, yet no one 
could efface her name out of the Baronetage, 
where Lettice, youngest daughter of Sir Mark 


|| Holster, born 1772, married H. Lamotte 1799, 


died 1810, was duly chronicled. She had 
left two children, a boy and a girl, of whom 
| their uncle, Sir Frank, took charge, as their 
father was worse than dead—an outlaw, whose 
| name was never mentioned. Mark Lamotte was 


|| in thearmy; Lettice had a dependent position in 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


|| racter for a husband. 





| 
| 
‘| 


heruncle’s family ; not intentionally made more 
dependent than was rendered necessary by cir- 
| cumstances, but still dependent enough to grate 
on the feelings of a sensitive girl, whose natural 
susceptibility to slights was redoubled by the 
constant recollection of her father’s disgrace. 
Sir Frank was considerably involved, as Mr. 
Wilkins well knew; but it was with very mixed 
feelings that he listened to the suit which would 
| provide his penniless niece with a comfortable, 
not to say luxurious, home, and with a handsome, 


|| accomplished young man of unblemished cha- 


He said one or two 
| shitter and insolent things to Mr. Wilkins, even 

while he was giving his consent to the match; 
| that was his temper; his prou@, evil temper; but 


|| he really and permanently was satisfied by the 
|| connexion, though he would occasionally turn 
| round on his nephew-in-law, and sting him with 


| a covert insult as to his want of birth, and the 


| inferior position which he held, forgetting, appa- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





— 


, rently, that his own brother-in-law and Lettice’s 
| father might be at any moment brought to the 
| bar of justice if he attempted to re-enter his 
native country. 
Edward was annoyed at all this; Lettice 
resented it. She loved her husband dearly, 
| and was proud of him, for she had discern- 
ment enough to see how superior he was in 
| every way to her cousins, the young Holsters, 
who borrowed his horses, drank his wines, 
' and yet had caught their father’s habit of 
sneering at his profession. Lettice wished that 
Edward would content himself with a purely 
domestic life, would let himself drop out of the 
company of the ——shire squirearchy, and find 
_ his relaxation with her, in their luxurious library, 
or lovely drawing-room, so full of white-gleaming 
statues, and gems of pictures. But, perhaps, 
this was too much to expect of any man, espe- 


|| cially of one who felt himself fitted in many 


ways to shine in society, and who was social by 
nature. Sociality in that county at that time 
meant conviviality. Edward did not care for 
wine, and yet he: was obliged to drink—and by- 
and-by he grew to pique himself on his character 
as a judge of wine. His father by this time was 
dead ;. dead, happy old man, with a contented 
heart—his affairs flourishing, his poorer neigh- 
bours loving him, his richer respecting him, his 


| Son and daughter-in-law the most affectionate 





and devoted that ever man had, and his healthy 
conscience at peace with his God. 


husband and children. Edward daily required 
more and more the stimulus of society. His 
wife wondered how he could care to accept dimer 
invitations from people who treated him as 
“Wilkins the attorney, a very good sort of 
fellow,” as they introduced him to strangers who 
might be staying in the country, but who had no 
power to appreciate the taste, the talents, the 
impulsive artistic nature which she held so dear. 
She forgot that by accepting such invitations 
Edward was occasionally brought into contact 
with people not merely of high conventional, but 
of high intellectual rank; that when a certain 
amount of wine had dissipated his sense of in- 
feriority of rank and position, he was a brilliant 
talker, a man to be listened to and admired even 
by wandering London statesmen, professional 
diners-out, or any great authors who might find 
themselves visitors in a ——shire country-house. 
What she would have had him share from the 
pride of her heart, she should have warned him to 
avoid from the temptations to sinful extravagance 
which it led him into. He had begun to spend 
more than he ought, not in intellectual—though 
that would have been wrong—but in purely 
sensual things. His wines, his table, should be 
such as no squire’s purse or palate could com- 
mand. His dinner-parties—small in number, the 
viands rare and delicate in quantity, and sent up 
to table by an Italian cook—should be such as 
even the London stars should notice with ad- 
miration. He would have Lettice dressed in the 
richest materials, the most delicate lace ; jewel- 
lery, he said, was beyond their means: glancing 
with proud humility at the diamonds of the elder 
ladies, and the alloyed gold of the younger. But 
he managed to spend as much on his wife’s lace 
as would have bought many a set of inferior 
jewellery. Lettice well became it all. If, as 
people said, her father had been nothing but a 
French adventurer, she bore traces of her nature 
in her grace, her delicacy, her fascinating and 
elegant ways of doing all things. She was made 
for society; and yet she hated it. And one day 
she went out of it altogether, and for evermore. 

She had been well in the morning when Edward 

went down to his office in Hamley. At noon he 

was sent for by hurried trembling messengers. 

When he got home, breathless and uncompre- 
hending, she was past speech. One glance from 

her lovely loving black eyes showed that she 

recognised him with the passionate yearning that 

had been one of the characteristics of her love 

through life. There was no word passed between 

them. He could not speak, any more than could 

she. He knelt down by her. She was dying; 

she was dead; and he knelt on, immovable. They 

brought him his eldest child, Ellinor, in utter 
despair as to what to do to rouse him. They had 

no thought as to the effect on her, hitherto shut 

up in the nursery during this busy day of con- 





fusion and alarm. The child had no idea of death, 


Lettice could have lived to herself and her - 
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and her father, kneeling and tearless, was far less 
an object of surprise or interest to her than her 
mother, lying still and white, and not turning her 
head to smile at her darling. 

“ Mamma, mamma!” cried the child, in shape- 
less terror. But the mother never stirred; and 
the father hid his face yet deeper in the bed- 
clothes, to stifle a cry as if a sharp knife had 
pierced his heart. The child forced her im- 
petuous way from her attendants, and rushed to 
the bed. Undeterred by deadly cold or stony 
immobility, she kissed the lips, and stroked the 
glossy raven hair, murmuring sweet words of 
wild love, such as had passed between the mother 
and child often and often when no witnesses 
were by ; and altogether seemed so nearly beside 
herself in an agony of love and terror, that 
Edward arose, and softly taking her in his arms, 
bore her away, lying back like one dead, so 
exhausted was she by the terrible emotion they 
had forced on her childish heart, into his study, 
a little room opening out of the grand library, 
into which on happy evenings, never to come 
again, he and his wife were wont to retire to 
have coffee together, and perhaps to stroll out 
of the glass-door into the open air, the shrub- 
bery, the fields—never more to be trodden by 
those dear feet. What passed between father 
and child in this seclusion none could tell. Late 
in the evening Ellinor’s supper was sent for, and 
the servant who brought it in, saw the child, 
lying as one dead in her father’s arms, and before 
he left the room, watched his master feeding her, 
the girl of six years of age, with as tender care as 
if she had been a baby of six months. 


CHAPTER III. 

From that time the tie between father and 
daughter grew very strong and tender indeed. 
Ellinor, it is true, divided her affection between 
her baby sister and her papa; but he, caring 
little for babies, had only a theoretic regard for 
his younger child, while the elder absorbed all 
his love. Every day that he dined at home 
Ellinor was placed opposite to him while he ate 
his late dinner; she sat where her mother had 
done during the meal, although she had dined 
and even supped some time before on the more 
primitive nursery fare. It was half pitiful, half 
amusing to see the little girl’s grave, thoughtful 
ways and modes of speech, as if trying to act up 
to the dignity of her place as her father’s com- 
panion, till sometimes the little head nodded off 
to slumber in the middle of lisping some wise 
little speech. “Old fashioned,” the nurses called 
her, and prophesied that she would not live long 
in consequence of her old fashion. But instead 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy, the fat bright 
baby was seized with fits, and was well, ill, and 
dead ina day! Ellinor’s grief was something 
alarming from its quietness and concealment. 
She waited till she was left—as she thought— 
alone at nights, and then sobbed and cried her 
passionate cry for “Baby, baby, come back to 
me—come back!” till every one feared for the 





health of the frail little girl whose childish affec- 
tions had had to stand two such shocks. Her 
father put aside all business, all pleasure of 
every kind, to win his darling from her grief, 
No mother could have done more, no tenderest 
nurse done half so much as Mr. Wilkins then 
did for Ellinor. 

If it had not been for him she would have just 
died of her grief. As it was, she overcame it— 
but slowly, wearily—hardly letting herself love 
any one for some time, as if she instinctively 
feared lest all her strong attachments should find 
a suddenendin death. Her love—thus dammed 
up intoa small space—at last burst its banks, 
and overflowed on her father. It was a rich 
reward for him for all his care of her, and he 
took delight—perhaps a selfish delight—in all the 
many pretty ways she perpetually found of con- 
vineing him, if he had needed conviction, that 
he was ever the first object with her. The nurse 
told him that half an hour or so before the 
earliest time at which he could be expected 
home in the evenings Miss Ellinor began to fold 
up her doll’s things and lull the inanimate trea- 
sure to sleep. Then she would sit and listen 
with an intensity of attention for his footstep. 
Once the nurse had expressed some wonder at 
the distance at which Ellinor could hear her 
father’s approach, saying that she had listened 
and could not hear & sound, to which Ellinor had 
replied : 

“Of course you cannot; he is not your 
papa !” 

Then, when he went away in the morning, 
after he had kissed her, Ellinor would run to a 
certain window from which she could watch him 
up the lane, now hidden behind a hedge, now 
reappearing through an open space, again out of 
sight, till he reached a great old beech-tree, 
where for an instant more she saw him. And 
then she would turn away with a sigh, some- 
times reassuring her unspoken fears by saying 
softly to herself, 

* He will come again to-night.” 

Mr. Wilkins liked to feel his child dependent 
on him for all her pleasures. He was even a 
little jealous of any one who devised a treat or 
conferred a present, the first news of which did 
not come from or through him. 

At last it was necessary that Ellinor should 
have some more instruction than her good old 
nurse could give. Her father did not care to take 
upon himself the office of teacher, which he 
thought he foresaw would necessitate occasional 
blame, an occasional exercise of authority, which 
might possibly render him less idolised by his 
little girl ; so he commissioned Lady Holster to 
choose out one among her many protégées for a 
governess to his daughter. Now, Lady Holster, 
who kept a sort of amateur county register- 
office, was only too glad to be made of use in 
this way; but when she inquired a little further 
as to the sort of person required, all she could 
extract from Mr. Wilkins was: 

* You know the kind of education a lady should 
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have, and will, I am sure, choose a governess for 
Ellinor better than I could direct you. Only 
please choose some one who will not marry me, 
and who will let Ellinor go on making my tea, 
and doing pretty much what she likes, for she is 
so good they need not try to-make her better, 
only to teach her what a lady should know.” 

Miss Monro was selected—a plain, intelligent, 
quiet woman of forty—and it was difficult to de- 
cide whether she or Mr. Wilkins took the most 
pains to avoid each other, acting, with regard to 
Ellinor, pretty much like the famous Adam and 
Eve in the weather-glass: when the one came 
out, the other went in. Miss Monro had been 
tossed about and overworked quite enough in 
her life to value the privilege and indulgence of 
her evenings to herself, her comfortable school- 
room, her quiet cozy teas, her book, or her letter- 
writing afterwards. By mutual agreement, she 
did not interfere with Ellinor and her ways and 
occupations on the evenings the girl had not her 
father for companion; and these occasions be- 
came more and more frequent as years passed 
on, and the deep .shadow was lightened which 
the sudden death that had visited his household 
had cast over him. He was always a popular 
man at dinner-parties, as I have said before. His 
amount of intelligence and accomplishment was 
rare in ——shire, and if it required more wine 
than formerly to bring his conversation up to the 
desired point of range and brilliancy, wine was 
not an article spared or grudged at the county 
dinner-parties. Occasionally his business took 
him up to London. Hurried as these journeys 
might be, he never returned without anew game, 
a new toy of some kind, to “make home plea- 
sant to his little maid,” as he expressed himself. 

He liked, too, to see what was doing in art, or 
in literature; and as he gave pretty extensive 
orders for anything he admired, he was almost 
sure to be followed down to Hamley by one or 
two packages or parcels, the arrival and opening 
of which began soon to form the pleasant epochs 
in Ellinor’s grave though happy life. 

The only person of his own standing with 
whom Mr. Wilkins kept up any intercourse in 
Hamley was the new clergyman, a bachelor, about 
his own age, a learned man, a fellow of his col- 
lege, whose first claim on Mr. Wilkins’s attention 
was the fact that he had been travelling-bachelor 
for his university, and had consequently been on 
the Continent about the very same two years that 
Mr. Wilkins had been there; and although they 
had never met, yet they had many common ac- 
quaintances and common recollections to talk 
over of this period, which, after all, had been 
about the most bright and hopeful of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s life. 

Mr. Ness had an occasional pupil; that is to 
say, he never put himself out of the way to 
obtain pupils, but did not refuse the entreaties 
sometimes made to him that he would prepare a 
young man for college, by allowing the said young 
man to reside and read with him. “ Ness’s men” 
took rather high honours, for the tutor, too in- 





dolent to find out work for himself, had a certain 
— in doing well the work that was found for 
him. 

When Ellinor was somewhere about fourteen, 
a young Mr. Corbet came to be pupil to Mr. 
Ness. Her father always called on the young 
men reading with the clergymen, and asked them 
to his house. His hospitality had in course of 
time lost its recherché and elegant character, but 
was always generous, and often profuse. Besides, 
it was in his character to like the joyous, thought- 
less company of the young better than that of 
the old,—given the same amount of refinement 
and education in both. 

Mr. Corbet was a young man of very good 
family, from a distant county. If his character 
had not been so grave and deliberate, his years 
would only have entitled him to be called a boy, 
for he was but eighteen at the time when he 
came to read with Mr. Ness. But many men of 
five-and-twenty have not reflected so deeply as 
this young Mr. Corbet already had. He had con- 
sidered and almost matured his plan for life ; had 
ascertained what objects he desired most to ac- 
complish in the dim future, which is to many at 
his age only a shapeless mist ; and had resolved 
on certain steady courses of action by which such 
objects were most likely to be secured. A 
younger son, his family connexions and family 
interest prearranged a legal career for him; and 
it was in accordance with his own tastes and 
talents. All, however, that his father hoped for 
him was, that he might be able to make an in- 
come sufficient for a gentleman to live on. The 
eldest Mr. Corbet was hardly to be called am- 
bitious, or, if he were, his ambition was li- 
mited to views for the eldest son. But Ralph 
Corbet intended to be a distinguished lawyer, 
not so much for the vision of the woolsack, 
which I suppose dances before the imagina- 
tion of every young lawyer, but for the grand in- 
tellectual exercise, and consequent power over 
mankind, that distinguished lawyers may always 
possess if they choose, a seat in parliament, 
statesmanship, and all the great scope for a 
powerful and active mind that lay on each side 
of such acareer—these were the objects which 
Ralph Corbet set before himself. To take high 
honours at college was the first step to be accom- 
plished; and in order to achieve this Ralph 
had, not persuaded—persuasion was a weak in- 
strument which he despised—but gravely rea- 
soned his father into consenting to pay the large 
sum which Mr. Ness expected with a pupil. 
The good-natured old squire was rather pressed 
for ready money, but ‘sooner than listen to an 
argument instead of taking his nap after dinner 
he would have yielded anything. But this did 
not satisfy Ralph; his father’s reason must be 
convinced of the desirability of the step, as well 
as his weak will give way. The squire listened, 
looked wise, sighed; spoke of Edward’s extrava- 
gance and the girls’ expenses, grew sleepy, and 
said, “ Very true,” “ That is but reasonable, cer- 
tainly,” glanced at the door, and wondered when 
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his son would have ended his talking and go into 
the drawing-room ; and at length found himself 
writing the desired letter to Mr. Ness, consent- 
ing to everything, terms and all. Mr. Ness never 
had a more satisfactory pupil; one whom he 
could treat more as an intellectual equal. 

Mr. Corbet, as Ralph was always called in 
Hamley, was resolute in his cultivation of himself, 
even exceeding what his tutor demanded of him. 
He was greedy of information in the hours not de- 
voted to absolute study; Mr. Ness enjoyed giving 
information, but most of all he liked the hard 
tough arguments on all metaphysical and ethical 
questions in which Mr. Corbet delighted in 
engaging him. They lived together on terms of 
happy equality, having thus much in common, 
They were essentially different, however, al- 
though there were so many points of resemblance. 
Mr. Ness was wnworldly as far as the idea of 
real unworldliness is compatible with a turn for 
self-indulgence and indolence ; while Mr. Corbet 
was deeply, radically worldly, yet for the ac- 
complishment of his object could deny himself 
all the careless pleasures natural to his age. 
The tutor and pupil allowed themselves one 
frequent relaxation,—that of Mr. Wilkins’s com- 
pany. Mr. Ness would stroll to the office after 
the six hours’ hard reading were over—leaving 
Mr. Corbet still bent over the table, book 
bestrewn—and see what Mr. Wilkins’s engage- 
ments were. If he had nothing better to do that 
evening, he was either asked to dine at the 
parsonage, or he, in his careless hospitable way, 
invited the other two to dine with him, Ellinor 
forming the fourth at table, as far as seats went, 
although her dinner had been eaten early with 
Miss Monro. She was little and slight of her 
age, and her father never seemed to understand 
how she was passing out of childhood. Yet while 
in stature she was like a child, in intellect, in 
force of character, in strength of clinging affec 
tion, she wasa woman. There might be much 
of the simplicity of a child about her, there was 
little of the undeveloped girl, varying from day 
to day like an April sky, careless as to which 
way her own character is tending. So the two 
young people sat with their elders, and both 
relished the company they were thus prema- 
turely thrown into. Mr. Corbet talked as much 
as either of the other two gentlemen; opposing 
and disputing on any side, as if to find out how 
much he could urge against received opinions. 
Ellinor sat silent ; her dark eyes flashing from 
time to time in vehement interest—sometimes in 
vehement indignation if Mr. Corbet, riding a-tilt 
at every one, veutured to attack her father. He 
saw how this course excited her, and rather 
liked pursuing it in consequence ; he thought it 
only amused him. 

Another way in which Ellinor and Mr. Corbet 
were thrown together occasionally was this. 
Mr. Ness and Mr. Wilkins shared the same 
Times between them; and it was Ellinor’s duty 
to see that the paper was regularly taken from 
her father’s house to the parsonage. Her father 





liked to dawdle overit. Until Mr. Corbet had 
come to live with him, Mr. Ness had not much 
cared at what time it was passed on to him; 
but the young man took a strong interest in all 
public events, and especially in all that was said 
about them. He grew impatient if the paper 
was not forthcoming, and would set off himself 
to go for it, sometimes meeting the penitent 
breathless Ellinor in the long lane which led from 
Hamley to Mr. Wilkins’s house. At first he 
used to receive her eager “Oh! I am so sorry, 
Mr. Corbet, but papa has only just done with 
it,” rather gruffly. After a time he had the 
grace to tell herit did not signify ; and by-and-by 
he would turn back with her to give her some 
advice about her garden, or her plants—for his 
mother and sisters were first-rate practical gar- 
deners, and he himself was, as he expressed it, 
“a capital consulting physician for a sickly 
plant.” 

All this time his voice, his step, never raised 
the child’s colour one shade the higher, never 
made her heart beat the least quicker, as the 
slightest sign of her father’s approach was wont to 
do. She learnt to rely on Mr. Corbet for advice, 
for a little occasional sympathy, and for much 
condescending attention. He also gave her more 
fault-finding than all the rest of the world put 
together ; and, curiously enough, she was grateful 
to him for it, for she really was humble, and 
wished to improve. He liked the attitude of 
superiority which this implied and exercised 
right gave him. They were very good friends at 
present. Nothing more. 

All this time I have only spoken of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s life as he stood im relation to his daughter. 
But there is far more to be said about it. After 
his wife’s death he withdrew himself from society 


for a year or two. in a more positive and decided | 


manner than is common with widowers. It was 


during this retirement of his that he riveted his | 
little daughter’s heart in such a way as to influ- | 


ence all her future life. 


When he began to go out again, it might have | 
been. pereeived—had any one cared to notice— | 
how much the different characters of his father | 
and wife had influenced him and kept him steady. | 


Not that he broke out into any immoral conduct, 


but he gave up time to pleasure, which both old ! 
Mr. Wilkins and Lettice would have quietly in- | 


f 


duced him to spend in the office, superintending | 


his business. His indulgence.in hunting, and all 
field-sports, had hitherto been only occasional ; 
they now became habitual, as far as the seasons 
permitted. He shared a moor in Scotland with 


one of the Holsters one year, persuading himself | 


that the bracing air was good for Ellinor’s health. 
But the year afterwards he took another, this 
time joining with a comparative stranger; and 
on this moor there was no house to which it was 
fit to bring a child and her attendants. He per- 
suaded himself that by frequent journeys he could 
make up for his absences from Hamley. But 
journeys cost money; and he was often away 
from his office when important business required 
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attending to. There was some talk of a new 
attorney setting up in Hamley, to be supported 
by one or two of the more influential country 
families, who had found Wilkins not so attentive 
as his father. Sir Frank Holster sent for his 
relation, and told him of this project, speaking to 
him, at the same time, in pretty round terms as to 
the folly of the life he was leading. Foolish it 
certainly was, and as such Mr. Wilkins was 
secretly acknowledging it ; but when Sir Frank, 
lashing himself, began to speak of his hearer’s 
presumption in joining the hunt, in aping the 
mode of life and amusements of the landed gentry, 
Edward fired up. He knew how much Sir Frank 
was dipped, and comparing it with the round sum 
his own father had left him, he said some plain 
truths to Sir Frank which the latter never for- 
gave, and henceforth there was no intercourse 
between Holster Court and Ford Bank, as Mr. 
Edward Wilkins had christened his father’s house 
on his first return from the Continent. 

The conversation had two consequences besides 
the immediate one of the quarrel. Mr. Wilkins 
advertised for a responsible and confidential clerk 
to conduct the business under his own superin- 
tendence; and he also wrote to the Heralds’ Col- 
lege to ask them if he did not belong to the 
family bearing the same name in South Wales— 
those who have since reassumed their ancient 
name of De Winton. 

Both applications were favourably answered. 
A skilful, experienced midcle-aged clerk was 
recommended to him by one of the principal 
legal firms in London, and immediately engaged 
to come to Hamley at his own terms; which 
were pretty high. But, as Mr. Wilkins said it 
was worth any money to pay for the relief from 
constant responsibility which such a business as 
his involved, some people remarked that he had 
never appeared to feel the responsibility very 
nuch hitherto, as witness his absences in Scot- 
land, his various social engagements when at 
home; it had been very different (they said) in 
his father’s day. The Heralds’ College gave him 
hopes of affiliating him to the South Wales 
family, but it would require time and money to 
make the requisite inquiries and substantiate the 
claim. Now, in many a place there would be 
none to contest the right a man might have to 
assert that he belonged to such and such a 
family, or even to assume their arms. But it 
was otherwise in——shire, Every one was up 
in genealogy and heraldry, and considered filch- 
ing a name and a pedigree a far worse sin than 
any of those mentioned in the Commandments. 
There were those among them who would doubt 
and dispute even the decision of the Heralds’ 
College ; but with it, if in his favour, Mr. Wil- 
kins intended to be satisfied, and accordingly 
he wrote in reply to their letter to say, that of 
course he was aware that such inquiries would 
take a considerable sum of money, but that still 
he wished them to be made, and that speedily. 

Before the end of the year he went up to 
London to order a brougham to be built (for 








Ellinor to drive out in in wet weather, he said; but 
as going in a closed carriage always made her 
ill, he used it principally himself in driving to 
dinner-parties), with the De Wimton Wilkinses’ 
arms neatly emblazoned on panel and harness. 
Hitherto he had always gone about in a dog- 
cart—the immediate descendant of his father’s 
old-fashioned gig. 

For all this, the squires, his employers, only 
laughed at him, and did not treat him with one 
whit more respect. 

Mr. Dunster, the new clerk, was a quiet, re- 
spectable-looking man; you could not call bim a 
gentleman iu manner, and yet no one could say 
he was vulgar. He had not much varying ex- 
pression on his face, but a permanent one of 
thoughtful consideration of the subject in hand, 
whatever it might be, that would have fitted as 
well with the profession of medicine as with 
that of law, and was quite the right look for 
either. Occasionally a bright flash of sudden 
intelligence lightened up his deep-sunk eyes, but 
even this was quickly extinguished as by some 
inward repression, and the habitually reflective, 
subdued expression returned to the face. As 
soon as he came into his situation he first began 
quietly to arrange the papers, and next the 
business of which they were the outward sign, 
into more methodical order than they had been 
in since old Mr. Wilkins’s death. Punctual to 
a moment himself, he looked his displeased sur- 
prise when the inferior clerks came tumbling in 
half an hour after the time in the morning; and | 
his look was more effective than many men’s 
words; henceforward the subordinates were 
within five minutes of the appointed hour for 
opening the oilice; but stili he was always there 
before them. Mr. Wilkins himself winced under 
his new clerk’s order and punctuality; Mr. 
Dunsier’s raised eyebrow and contraction of 
the lips at some woful confusion in the business 
of the office, chafed Mr. Wilkins more, far more, 
than any open expression of opinion would have 
done; for that he could have met, and explained 
away, as he fancied. A secret respectful dislike 
grew up inhis bosom against Mr. Dunster. He 
esteemed him, he valued ‘him, and he could not 
bear him. Year after year, Mr. Wilkins had 
become more under the influence of his feelings, 
and less under the command of his reason. He 
rather cherished than repressed his nervous 
repugnance to the harsh measured tones of Mr. 
Dunster’s voice; the latter spoke with a pro- 
vincial twang which grated on his employer’s 
sensitive ear. He was annoyed at acertain green 
coat which his new clerk brought with him, and 
he watched its increasing shabbiness with a sort 
of childish pleasure. But by-and-by Mr. Wil- 
kins found out that from some perversity of taste 
Mr. Dunster qlways had his coats, Sunday and 
working-day, made of this obnoxious colour; 
and this knowledge did not diminish his secret 
irritation. The worst of all, perhaps, was, that 
Mr. Dunster was really invaluable in many ways; 
“a perfect treasure,” as Mr, Wilkins used to 
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term him in speaking of him after dinner; but 
for all that he came to hate his “perfect trea- 
sure,” as he gradually felt that Dunster had be- 
come so indispensable to the business that his 
chief could not do without him. 

The clients re-echoed Mr. Wilkins’s words, and 
spoke of Mr. Dunster as invaluable to his master ; 
a thorough treasure, the very saving of the busi- 
ness. They had not been better attended to, not 
even in old Mr. Wilkins’s days; such a clear 
head, such a knowledge of law, such a steady, 
upright fellow, always at his post. The grating 
voice, the drawling accent, the bottle-green coat, 
were nothing to them; far less noticed, in fact, 
than Wilkins’s expensive habits, the money he 
paid for his wine and horses, and the nonsense of 
claiming kin with the Welsh Wilkinses, and 
setting up his brougham to drive about ——shire 
lanes, and be knocked to pieces over the rough 
round paving-stones thereof. 

All these remarks did not come near Ellinor to 
trouble her life. To her, her dear father was the 
first of human beings; so sweet, so good, so 
kind, so charming in conversation, so full of ac- 
complishment and information! To her healthy 
happy mind every one turned their bright side. 
She loved Miss Monro—all the servants—espe- 
cially Dixon, the coachman. He had been her 
father’s playfellow as a boy, and, with all his 
respect and admiration for his master, the 
freedom of intercourse that had been established 
between them then had never been quite lost. 
Dixon was a fine stalwart old fellow, and was as 
harmonious in his ways with his master as Mr. 
Dunster was discordant ; accordingly, he was a 
great favourite, and could say many a thing which 
might have been taken as impertinent from 
another servant. 

He was Ellinor’s great confidant about many 
of her little plans and projects; things that she 
dared not speak of to Mr. Corbet, who, after her 
father and Dixon, was her next best friend. This 
intimacy with Dixon displeased Mr. Corbet. He 
once or twice insinuated that he did not think it 
was well to talk so familiarly as Ellinor did with 
a servant—one out of a completely different class 
—such as Dixon. Ellinor did not easily take hints ; 
every one had spoken plain out to her hitherto; 
so Mr. Corbet had to say his meaning plain out 
at last. Then, for the first time, he saw her angry ; 
but she.was too young, too childish, to have 
words at will to express her feelings; she only 
could say broken beginnings of sentences, such 
as, “ What a shame! Good, dear Dixon, who 
is as loyal and true and kind as any nobleman. I 
like him far better than you, Mr. Corbet, and I 
shall talk to him.” And then she burst into tears 
and ran away, and would not come to wish Mr. 
Corbet good-by, though she knew she should not 
see him again for a long time, as he was returning 
the next day to his father’s house, from whence 
he would go to Cambridge. 

He was annoyed at this result of the good 
advice he had thought himself bound to give toa 
motherless girl, who had no one to instruct her 





in the proprieties in which his own sisters were 
brought up; he left Hamley both sorry and dis- 
pleased. As for Ellinor, when she found out the 
next day that he really was gone—gone without 
even coming to Ford Bank again to see if she 
were not penitent for her angry words—gone 
without saying or hearing a word of good-by— 
she shut herself up in her room, and cried more 
bitterly than ever, because anger against herself 
was mixed with her regret for his loss. Luckily, 
her father was dining out, or he would have in- 
quired what was the matter with his darling; 
and she would have had to try to explain what 
could not be explained. As it was she sat with 
her back to the light during the schoolroom tea, 
and afterwards, when Miss Monro had settled 
down to her study of the Spanish language, Elli- 
nor stole out into the garden, meaning to have a 
fresh cry over her own naughtiness and Mr. 
Corbet’s departure ; but the August evening was 
still and calm, and put her passionate grief to 
shame, hushing her up, as it were, with the other 
young creatures, who were being soothed to rest 
by the serene time of day, and the subdued light 
of the twilight sky. 

There was a piece of ground surrounding the 
flower-garden, which was not shrubbery, nor 
wood, nor kitchen-garden—orly a grassy bit, out 
of which a group of old forest-trees sprang, 
Their roots were heaved above ground; their 
leaves fell in autumn so profusely that the turf 
was ragged and bare in spring; but, to make up 
for this, there never was such a place for snow- 
drops. 

The roots of these old trees were Ellinor’s 
favourite play-place ; this space between these 
two was her doll’s kitchen, that its drawing- 
room, and so on. Mr. Corbet rather despised 
her contrivances for doll’s furniture, so she had 
not often brought him here ; but Dixon delighted 
in them, and contrived and planned with the 
eagerness of six years old rather than forty. To- 
night Ellinor went to this place, and there were 
all a new collection of ornaments for Miss Dolly’s 
sitting-room made out of fir-bobs, in the prettiest 
and most ingenious way. She knew it was 
Dixon’s doing, and rushed off in search of him to 
thank him. 

“ What’s the matter with my pretty?” asked 
Dixon, as soon as the pleasant excitement of 
thanking and being thanked was over, and he had 
leisure to look at her tear-stained face. 

* Oh, I don’t know! Never mind,” said she 
reddening. 

Dixon was silent for a minute or two, while 
she tried to turn off his attention by her hurried 
prattle. 

* There’s no trouble afoot that I can mend ?” 
asked he, in a minute or two. 

“Ohno! It’s reaily nothing—nothing at all,” 
said she. “It’s only that Mr. Corbet went away 
without saying good-by to me, that’s all.”” And she 
looked as if she should have liked to cry again. 

“That was not manners,” said Dixon, de. 
cisively. 
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“ But it was my fault,” replied Ellinor, plead- 
ing against the condemnation. 

Dixon looked at her pretty sharply from under 
| his ragged bushy eyebrows. 

“ He had been giving me a lecture, and saying 
|| I did not do what his sisters did—just as if I 
| were to be always trying to be like somebody 
else—and I was cross, and ran away.” 

“Then it was Missy who would not say good- 
| by. That was not manners in Missy.” 
| “ But, Dixon, I don’t like being lectured !” 

“T reckon you don’t get much of it. But, 
indeed, my pretty, I dare say Mr. Corbet was in 
the right ; for, you see, master is busy, and Miss 
Monro is so dreadful learned, and your poor 
mother is dead and gone, and you have no one 
to teach you how young ladies go on; and by all 
accounts Mr. Corbet comes of a good family. 
I’ve heerd say his father had the best stud-farm 
in all Shropshire, and spared no money upon it ; 
and the young ladies his sisters will have been 
taught the best of manners; it might be well for 
my pretty to hear how they go on.” 

“You dear old Dixon you don’t know any- 
thing about my lecture, and I am not goirg to 
tell you. Only I dare say Mr. Corbet might be 
a little bit right, though I am sure he was a 
great deal wrong.” 

“But you'll not go on a fretting—you won’t 
now, there’s a good young lady—for master won’t 
like it, and it will make him uneasy, and he’s 
enough of trouble without your red eyes, bless 
them.” 

“ Trouble—papa, trouble! Oh, Dixon! what 
do you mean?” exclaimed Ellinor, her face 
taking all a woman’s intensity of expression in a 
minute. 

* Nay, I know nought,” said Dixon, evasively. 
“Only that Dunster fellow is not to my mind, 
and I think he potters the master sadly with his 
| fid-fad ways.” 

“T hate Mr. Dunster!” said Ellinor, vehe- 
| mently. “I won’t speak a word to him the next 
|| time he comes to dine with papa.” 

“Missy will do what papa likes best,” said 
Dixon, admonishingly ; and with this the “ pair 
| of friends” parted. 





HOME-OFFICE INSPIRATION, 


Iv this journal very recently, some hints were 
timorously hazarded, as to whether it would not 
be Pa when the Perfection of Human 
Reason arrests, tries, and convicts an accused, 
to follow the unnatural and illegal course of 
hearing some story or explanation from the 
mouth of the party subject to these proceedings. 
A recent Scotch trial—conducted according to 
all the antique freaks and extravagances of 
Scotch procedure—has borne fruit in a very 
surprising direction, mainly owing to an eccen. 
tric perversion of what is in itself a wholesome 
principle. There is, indeed, a natural diffidence 
in laying rude hands on the sacred person of 
what has been held out to us as the legal God- 





dess of Reason. But this divinity has of late 
suffered so many startling changes, and endured 
such wholesale amputation of portions of her 
sacred person, that reverent but doubting fol- 
lowers may now draw near and take their part 
in the sacrifices. When, therefore, the wretched 
Maclachlan is suffered by the effete forms of her 
country to make her wild and artful statement— 
exempt from the necessary test with which such 
statement should be accompanied, or dismissed 
as worthless; and when this piece of evidence 
has materially influenced her fate, it is high 
time that so loose a screw in the Perfection of 
Human Wisdom should be drawn out or tight- 
ened, and that the system with all its flaws or 
perfections be tested, like an Armstrong or Whit- 
worth gun. The shipwreck of this recent trial 
has sent again to the surface, the old long-mooted 
questions of the advisability of admitting the tes- 
timony of criminals in their own cases; and of 
regulating their final destiny of life or death—not 
by the imperfect and unskilled judgment of a 
secretary of state, but by the science and pro- 
aac wisdom of the judges of the country 
formed into a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Within a very few years there have been 
three notorious instances of the exercise of this 
secretarial prerogative, in, curious to say, each 
of the nationalities which compose the British 
Isles. The series commenced in Ireland, some 
ten or twelve years ago, when a gentleman of 
station and respectability ferried his wife—a 
beautiful and interesting woman— across to 
a rude and lonely headland near Dublin, known 
picturesquely as Ireland’s Eye, and there mys- 
teriously murdered her. The trial of Kirwan 
is well known and recollected as a Cause 
Célébre. He was hunted to conviction through 
all the perplexing yet delightful subtleties of 
circumstantial evidence, and, when removed to 
the condemned felons’ cell with sentence of 
death hanging over his head, a tribe ef new 
inquirers flew down into the arena of newspaper 
columns, and for weeks tried the prisoner over 
again. Critics, lay and professional, became 
Ancient Mariners for the time, and held editors 


by the button-hole, while they expanded their 
speculations into whole and half-columns of 


“your valuable space.” The evidence was 
stigmatised and applauded; and above all, the 
jury’s verdict was denounced in the most un- 
measured and contemptuous language. And 
then began to be agitated the more serious 
question how far it was proper that the life 
of a fellow-creature should be made to hang 
apon this final and alterable verdict of twelve 
men, who might be swayed by artful advocac 
and blind prejudices, and the nulent 
one chances which may endanger justice in 
the tortuous progress of a trial by jury. And 
then it began to be doubted whether that 
portion of the Perfection of Human Wisdom, 
which made that united voice of “the twelve 
intelligent men” a sacred and irrevocable thing, 
not to be canvassed or tampered with by the 
profane fingers of revision, was not, after all, a 
questionable blessing. Pressed by the storms 
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and gusts of public opinion, the authorities gave 
way, and Penal Servitude for Life was the 
happy middle term that reconciled the stern 
interests of justice and the sympathies of an un- 
oceupied public. 

Some years later came the turn of England, 
when Doctor Smethurst was tried for poisoning 
his patient. Here, again, all the presumptions 
and windings of circumstantial evidence fur- 
nished delight for many weeks, to crotchety 
minds and speculative theorists. Again were 
the newspaper columns stored to bursting with 
the epistolary discussions of lawyers who had 
no other cases on which to exert their acumen, 
and of eager jurisconsults who had never been 
called to the bar. Again was the infallible 
verdict subjected to the degradation of an un- 
authorised revision; and again were jurymen 
outside the box empannelled to try the case once 
more. Irritated by the canon which left no 
appeal from the voice of the twelve intelligent 
men, and proclaimed in distinct language, 
* Roma locuta! causa finita est,” the grand 
appellate jurisdiction of the country comes in, 
and her Majesty’s Secretary of State again steps 
on the stage, and saves the culprit from being 
hanged. 

The Maclachlan case is fresh in all memories— 
a case notorious, besides, for shedding a lurid 
glare over the barbaric monstrosities of an. ex- 
ploded system. Besides the intellectual enter- 
tainment they derived from this banquet of 
circumstantial evidence, and the “forty-eight 
columns of the Scotsman” newspaper, the 
Scotch people will have obtained more im- 
portant een if by its agency reform be 
brought about in their legal system. In England 
the march of Law Reform is steady and whole- 
sale; the amount of Irish legal alteration is sur- 
prising, and cheerfully carried out ; the country 
of Scott and Burns hes overrun with the bram- 
bles and underwood of a detestable jargon and 
medieval procedure. In this case, too, the 
public has, o appeal, set aside the Scotch verdict, 
and her Majesty’s Secretary of State has, with 
the traditional consistency which has now grown 
into a precedent, allotted the penalty of Penal 
Servitude for Life instead of death upon the 
scaffold. 

This exercise of the prerogative in three 
such important cases, naturally challenges in- 
quiry. For, it is plain that the interference is 
taking shape as a system, a controlling one ; 
and, as a system, should be guided by some fixed 
principles. What is contended for here, is, that 
it must be accepted either as a counterbalance 
to that fatal infallibility of a jury’s verdict, for 
which there is now no remedy; and on which 
basis it is a wholesome and salutary check if 
logically exercised. Or else it must be taken 
strictly to be an exercise of a gracious royal 
prerogative whose special privilege it is to enjoy 
the luxury of being compassionate in certain 
cases. On only one of these two bases can such 
an interference be tolerated. The first is clearly 
temporary, and may be said to supply the func- 
tion of a court of appeal and revision for overliaul- 





ing crazy and leaky verdicts. But, it should be 
logical and consistent, and in such a case be 
guided by the principles which would guide such 
a court of appeal. For it surely never was con- 
templated asa Perfection of Human Wisdom 
that a Secretary of State should have a per- 
manent commission for trying all prisoners « 
second time, or of exercising that quality of 
merey which is not strained, in the gracious 
fashion which only belongs to the fountain of 
honour. It can scarcely be supposed that in 
the absence of any such tribunal of revision, it 
was intended that this gratification of a royal 
humanity should take the place of an established 
court of review, whose functions are delegated 
to a high officer of state, untrained by any 
legal education. 

A distressing case which once . occurred, 
shows very plainly in what spirit it was in- 
tended this royal discretion should be exercised, 
and by what limitations it should be controlled. 
Great George was then king :—not the grand 
and corpulent George who was at the head of 
all the gentlemen of Europe, but the benevolent 
mulish monarch who long was the converg- 
ing point of boisterous loyalty. And during 
his reign there reigned ecclesiastically, a fashion- 
able clergyman, by name William Dodd, D.D., 
a preacher of surpassing popularity whom 
countesses crowded to hear, and who made 
touching and successful appeals for Magdalen 
asylums and other charitable foundations. He 
was one of his Majesty’s chaplains, enjoyed the 
patronage of some of the nobility, and was con- 
sidered as marked out for high preferment. All 
this while, however, the Reverend W. Dodd, 
D.D., was no more than an animated living 
sepulchre; and certain discreditable transac- 
tions, slightly of a simoniacal flavour, were being 
whispered about in connexion with his popular 
name, The scandal, however, soon took tangible 
shape; and the fashionable clergyman, resigning 
his royal chaplaincy, retired abroad : whence by- 
and-by travelled home rumours of yet more 
unbecoming practices. Finally, the Reverend 
W. Dodd, D.D., pressed by pecuniary difficul- 
ties, sets the name of a former noble pupil of 
his to a forged bond, is detected, brought to 
justice, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

This clerical scandal, it may be conceived, 
threw London into excitement. It was the 
grand subject of discussion at clubs and coffee- 
houses, and the fate of the wretched clergyman, 
then lying under sentence of death, was the 
talk of the hour. What interest Johnson took 
in the miserable convict ; how conscientiously he 
laboured for him with all the sympathy of his 
warm heart, and at the same time with the quiet 
dignity which he felt was not to be compromised 
by too much enthusiasm in such a cause, is 
well known to those whose copies of Boswell 
are well. thumbed. Readers of Walpole and 
Selwyn, and excavators in the mines of the 
Annual Register, can follow all the stages of 
the popular excitement. Immense exertions 
were made to save the doctor’s life. Petitions 
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and addresses were sent up to the throne, pray- 
ing for a commuted sentence : some, on the cu- 
rious ground of the effect the spectacle of an 
executed clergyman would have on public 
morals, 

Through the whole of the dismal tragedy, the 
figure of the king is distinct and conspicuous. 
He is represented as long being in deep dis- 
tress, undecided, with pen in hand, and not 
knowing what.to do—whether to sign the fatal 
warrant or not. Not long before, had been 
hanged the two Perreaus, also for forgery; and 
for whose lives pressing instance had been 
made. An odd inference drawn from them 
seems to have decided the fate of the luckless 
Doctor Dodd. “If I spare him,” said the 
king, “I shall think myself guilty of the 
murder of the Perreaus.” Lord Mansfield 
then came in, and the king, asking his advice, 
was determined by his views, and taking up the 
pen, signed the paper. It is plain from this in 
what emergency the king was to exercise his 
functions. 

It was at that time the painful duty of the mo- 
narch to sign the death-warrant with his own 
hand: a custom which has since passed away, 
with much more signing of commissions, and any- 
thing that was signable, which must have been 
one of the most serious duties that makes uneasy 
the head that wears a crown. Thus the exe- 


ay 


cution flowed, technically, from the ac¢ of the 
sovereign, without whose sanction the terrible 


ceremony could not take place. Every par- 
ticular instance thus came individually under the 
sovereign’s notice, aud that mere routine of sign- 
ing was not likely to be reduced to an habitual 
form. Modern delicacy has forborne to burden 
the crown with this ungrateful office, and it 
falls into the daily round of common red-tape 
duty. 

Yet, since this function has been thus unavoid- 
ably shifted to official shoulders, it will be seen 
how materially its character has altered. It 
surely never was intended that an officer of state, 
burdened already with the whole interior economy 
of an empire—conversant with minutes and 
dockets and correspondence of the most tre- 
mendous character—and very often, if we may 
take the tremendous liberty to say so, an ex- 
ceedingly common-place personage, who would 
find it matter of great difficulty to get a living 
“out of his own head”—should have the duty 
cast upon him of re-trying malefactors in his 
bureau: becoming a court of appeal consti- 
tuted of a single judge. He is to trace his way 
through all the mazes of a trial, to weigh the 
various classes of evidence, presumptive and 
circumstantial, and, by the force of his own 
abilities, to reach a conclusion to which the 
judge who tried the case by no means saw his 
way. It is the destiny of this unaccredited tri- 
bunal to be called on to interfere only where the 
case is of the most perplexing sort ; where the 
balance is so even as to require a trained eye to 
see the proper weight of both scales; where 
much may depend on the legal valwe of the testi- 
mony, which is only to be appreciated by an 





adept. This delicate duty is precisely one cast on 
the shoulders of her Majesty’s Home Secretary. 
But he will take counsel with experienced heads, 
just as the third George was directed in the 
Dodd affair by Lord Mansfield? That mo- 
narch did not consult the great lawyer profes- 
sionally, or as to the conduct of the trial, but 
merely as to the advisability on public grounds 
of sparing the criminal’s life. And who should 
our Home Seeretary consult? Say the person 
most likely to be impartial, and to be most 
thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
case—the judge who presided at the trial. In 
the Maclachlan case, the recorded opinion of the 
judge was against the prisoner, and it is to be 
presumed would not be altered when he was 
consulted by the Secretary of State. If the re- 
vision be openly assigned to a commissioner, as 
in the same case, who is to take evidence and 
receive fresh testimony, such a course practically 
amounts to a new trial, and can only be con- 
sidered a very violent stretch of prerogative. If 
new evidence be received, favouring the accused, 
why is it not brought forward at a new and 
regular trial, in due course of law, where the 
accused would receive its full benefit in the 
proper forms—perhaps leading to acquittal, in- 
stead of a senseless and illogical commutation of 
punishment? If it bear strongly against him, 
why should he not have the opportunity of re- 
gular cross-examination in open court, and a 
fair jury of his countrymen, who shall judge of 
its force? This becomes a really serious consti- 
tutional question, and it may be doubted whether 
it is not a practical invasion of the right of the 
great British tribunal of twelve men sitting in a 
jury-box to deal with the malefactors of the 
State. 

So comes on the true logical solution. Who 
would say that if there were a legal court of 
appeal, constituted with all forms, to decide 
on such doubtful cases, it would be an in- 
fringement of the royal prerogative? And yet, 
if the present system be a right and proper ex- 
ercise of such prerogative by the Secretary of 
State, there can be no question that such a 
court would be a serious usurpation of its func- 
tions. But no. The prerogative of mercy would 
then recede within its proper limits. It would 
simply take cognisance of the distressing ele- 
ments of a case, where sympathies may enter, 
but where the law is obliged conscientiously to 
be deaf and blind. Thus, in the case of William 
Dodd, there might have been doubtful and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Had there been such a 
tribunal of appeal, the verdict might have been 
laid before it, and canvassed calmly and publicly, 
and with dignity. Afterwards would come the 
season for the royal prerogative to interfere, if 
there were reasonable ground for interference. 

Here, wonderful to relate, the Perfection of 
Human Wisdom, which has been growing and 
magnifying in divinest excellence, from the days 
of the virtuous King Edward downward, is sur- 
prisingly behind many petty states of Europe, 
whose growth of legislation is contemptuously 
held to be of a poor and earthy sort. ‘There is 
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scarcely a country of any dignity in Europe 
that does not leave to its felons and forgats an 
appeal of some description to a higher court. 
In imperial France, the Court of Cassation— 
“the Breaking Court”—whose name signifies 
the tendency of its office, is kept always busy, 
hearing appeals from minor tribunals. These 
despotic countries allow their malefactors a 
privilege which British prisoners are denied, and 
almost every forcat,as a matter of course, ap- 
peals to the higher tribunal, which patiently in- 
vestigates his case. 

And yet, see the inconsistency in our dear 
British Perfection of Human Wisdom! A 
judge trying a criminal case, is esteemed 
fallible. “Should he trip or be doubtful in his 
rendering of the law, the point is forthwith 
“saved,” and there is an appeal to a tribunal 
composed of his brethren. ‘Thus, by a brilliant 
stroke of consistency, a learned, well-trained, 
skilled, and judicial mind is set down as dan- 
gerously fallible, and its errors are guarded 
against by careful supervision, while the collec- 
tive wisdom of the magic Dozen is assumed to 
be a sacred oracular utterance, which cannot go 
astray. Nor do the perfections of the Perfection of 
Human Wisdom finish here. There is one crown- 
ing inconsistency behind. The magic Dozen are 
impeccable when dealing with an offence of a 
criminal sort; but are common fallible mortals 
when they sit to decide upon a civil matter. 
The verdict of “the twelve intelligent men” 
may be appealed from, in any ordinary action 
between citizens, and touching citizens’ goods 
or pecuniary wrongs; but where there is a 
question of a citizen’s life, and where evidence 
is far more delicate and precarious, there their 
collective voices are lifted into the realms of 
unerring certainty and precision. Lastly, charges 
a Secretary of State, equally superior to fallible 
Judge and infallible Jury, who has never seen 
the witnesses, who has never seen the prisoner, 
who has never beheld a face or heard a voice 
that is in question, and who lays the whole 
thirteen on their backs: not only without any 
reason assigned, but frequently against all pos- 
sibly assignable reason ! 


So when the child whom nurse from danger guards, 
Sends Jack for mustard with a pack of cards, 
Kings, queens, and knaves, throw one another down, 
Till the whole pack lies scatter’d and o’erthrown. 





A STEADFAST TOWER. 


Upon the weary waves of the world 
To and fro, 
This tired life of mine had been whirl’d ; 
In the flow 
And ebb of every tide 
It had drifted far and wide, 
As on the bare bill-side 
Drifts the snow. 


At last to my tired heart I said, 
“Heart of mine, 

This weary, weary life thou hast led 
*Mid the shine 





Of parching summer's heat 

And wintry tempest’s beat, 

Poor heart, it is not meet 
Should be thine. 


“Take up thy courage then, O, my heart, 
Make a stand, 
Be brave, be steadfast, do thy part; 
On the sand 
When next thou shalt be cast 
By the scorning of the blast, 
Then cling thou firm and fast 
To the strand. 


“ And there a massive Tower thou shalt build 
On the rock, 
A Tower whose mighty walls shall not yield. 
And the shock 
Of all the winds and waves 
Of Ocean’s unknown caves, 
Where the northern tempest raves, 
Thou shalt mock.” 


And so I built my vast Tower of strength 
By the sea ; 
I built it strong and high, and at length 
Came to me 
A new and holy guest, 
The sense of peace and rest, 
And I felt my heart as blest 
As could be. 


And a wall round the Tower I did raise 
With all care, 
No skill nor labour through long days 
Did I spare. 
And when winds and waves awoke, 
Against the wall, they broke 
And melted like the smoke 
In the air 


And now unto my happy heart I said, 
* Heart of mine, 
There is nothing evermore thou need’st dread, 
For the shine 
Of full prosperity 
Has fallen now on thee, 
And it shall ever be 
Firmly thine.” 


And so I ever sung ’mid the storm 
Without fright, 
And lay cradled close and warm 
Through the night. 
But a day was yet in store, 
Though I knew it not before— 
When the tempest with a roar 
Proved its might. 


With the bowi of a demon on it came 
Rolling in, 
And the lightning’s tongues of flame 
And the din 
Of thunder stormed the wall 
Which ’mid the mighty brawl 
Trembled—tottered to its fall, 
While within 


The circle I had deemed so secure 
From the sea, 

Rushed the waters grown so sure 
Now of me. 
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And with a mighty roar 

Of triumph and of pow’r 

They swept round my Tow'r 
Wrathfully. 


And higher up they rose still and higher, 
Till I felt 
My sick soul before their ire 
Sink and melt; 
And then their cruel force, 
Without pity or remorse, 
Brought before me many a corse 
Where I knelt. 


In the face of every pale sheeted ghost, 
Through the haze 
Of my tears, features long loved and lost 
Met my gaze. 
They swept past me, one by one, 
Darling faces I had known, 
Loves and hopes dead and gone 
In past days. 


Just so much was given of power 
To Life’s sea ; 
It could beat against my Tower, 
Trouble me; : 
But my Tower of strength stands fast, 
Defying every blast, 
And while my soul shall last 
It shall be. 





AGAIN, HOW TO MAKE SOLDIERS. 

ApMI?TED into the ranks of the French army,* 
the route which I received at the office of the 
minister for war informed me that I was allowed 
five days for the march from Paris to Provins, 
where the Eighth Lancers was garrisoned, and 
that I should receive one france a day for sub- 
sistence and travelling expenses. As I did not 
fancy a five days’ march, I easily obtained permis- 
sion to go to Provins by rail (paying my own 
fare), and arrived there, a day before I was ex- 
pected. The sergeant (or maréchal des logis, 
as he is called in the cavalry) mounting guard 
at the barracks, on receiving my route, showed 
that he knew about me, for he said, “ You are 
the Englishman ?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “I am not really English. 
I have been in England a great many years, and 
it appears that Monsieur the Procureur-Impérial 
has succeeded in nicknaming me.” 

“The procureurs are mountebanks,” said the 
sergeant, with a laugh, and directed a man on duty 
to take me to the major of the regiment, who, 
when he had asked his questions, informed me 
that I was “Young Soldier No. 3282;” that I 
belonged to the fourth squadron ; and that I bad 
better get my hair cut at once. He bade me 
write a few lines from dictation, to see what 
degree of education I possessed, and then told 
the man to take me to the sergeant-major of the 
fourth squadron. . 

I found the sergeant-major of the fourth squa- 
dron a tall handsome fellow of five-and-twenty, 
busily engaged teaching a poodle to smoke. He 





* See page 444. 





ceased on my entrance, and desired me to be 
seated, then examined my papers. Had we both 
been princes, his manner could not have been 
more courteous. He asked only the neces- | 
sary questions, and then gave me a little advice, 
which I afterwards found very useful. He 
told me that it was the custom of all recruits 
to pay their footing, and advised me to do so, 
at the first hint from my comrades. When I 

roposed giving twenty francs, he told me to 

eware of being ostentatious. Many poor re- 
cruits could give only a franc, or two; and if | 
I gave five, that would buy sufficient wine to 
treat the squadron. He then called an old 
veteran named Béss, and desired him to see to 
my bed, introduce me to the rest, and be my 
camarade protecteur, 

Béss soon suggested the way to the canteen. 
“There! that door. Remark that the price 
of everything is marked up at the door, and 
that there’s no credit given; all ready money 
down. But if you are hungry, just sniff 
that rata that’s cooking. Sapristi! what d’ye 
say, heine? One portion of rata six sous, 
heine ?” , 

Béss’s look was irresistible. With the first 
dish put on table, was served a bit of chalk, with 
whieh my companion immediately scored down 
the price of everything served. Hardly had we 
tasted our soup, when a friend of Béss’s came in 
and joined us, sitting down at his invitation as 
a matter of course, and before our repast was 
over we were a jolly little party of eight. When 
the reckoning was made, to my astonishment 
one of the party insisted on paying half, and 
did; the non-payers as they left the canteen say- 
ing to me and the other disburser, “ With the 
right of revenge, comrade.” And here I learnt 
the first law of comradeship :—that no soldier can 
eat or drink at the canteen alone. I often ob- 
served afterwards, that if a man dared sit alone, 
without special authorisation from the doctor, 
any comrade seeing him would upset his wine 
or his dishes. Hence, when the rare sight of a 
drunken mar presents itself, it may be safely 
argued that his fellow cannot be far off. It 
is a standing joke that French soldiers get 
— either by pairs, or by fours, sixes, and 
eights. 

“Bass now took me by the shoulder, and, 
marching me into the long room, called out, 
“ Fixe!” the French word for Attention! Then 
he said, “ Lancers! here is a Blanc bec Bleu!” 
(Bleu is a nickname given to all recruits, and 
blane bee means white beaked.) “ He appears 
to be a good sort of fellow, and is willing to go 
to water immediately.” 

Going to water, Béss had told me, meant 
fetching wine; so, seeing a water-pitcher on a 
table, I took it to the canteen, had it filled with 
wine, and presented it to the corporal of the 
room, who insisted on my drinking before him, 
and then passed the jug round. ‘The last few 
drops were poured on my head, and I was 
then told that I could address everybody as Tu 
and camarade, so that I should be spoken to in 
the same way. 
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For several days I was at liberty to wander 
about, within barracks, and amuse myself as best 
I could; after duty hours were over, I could 
go out in town if I pleased. 

During these few days, however, I was re- 
quired to attend a kind of lecture, which is 
= weekly to each squadron; the object 

eing to make the men fully acquainted with 
the code of military justice, the offences for 
which they will be punished, and the duties of a 
good soldier. The subject explained at the first 
lecture I attended, was Faults against Discipline, 
chap. xxxvii. of the Code de Justice Militaire, 
beginning at Art. 328. The officer delivering 
this lecture made many of us, in turns, explain 
what we understood by the article, and helped 
us to demonstrate it by suggesting examples of 
what faults a soldier is likely to fail into, and 
how to avoid committing them. He cited 
examples of every-day occurrence, asked our 
opinions, aud corrected any misunderstanding 
we might have onauy point. Really, at the end 
of the lecture I had a clear understanding of the 
duties of a soldier. 

When I had been in the regiment about a 
week, the sergeant-major informed me that I 
should begin duty and drill, next morning. 
Early next morning, therefore, just before the 
trumpet sounded the réveille, a bustling little 
corporal, who had been up ever since four o’clock 
(bemg orderly for the week), rushed into our 
room like a wild rocket, and exclaimed: “A 
man that can write a good hand!” There was 
not a single answer to this demand, and he re- 
peated: ‘Not one man here who can write? 
Sapristi!” Astonished at such ignorance among 
a number of men, many of whom I had thought 
educated, I timidly answered, “that I thought 
I could write a. tolerable hand!” “Can you 
spell properly ?? “I think I can, corporal.” 
As I said this, I observed a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye; he twirled his moustache, and con- 
tinued with the affected air of a man exacting 
great capabilities. ‘ But, can you spell cor- 
rectly, and write really well?” “I believe I 
can, corporal!” “ Very well. Now, if you go 
down to our stable underneath, you will find in 
the left-hand corner a set of beautiful pens; take 
one (any one you like) and help some other 
scribes you will find there, to sweep the stables 
as clean asasword. Heup la! March!” So with 
a smack at somebody’s back, and a thrust in 
tierce at another somebody’s chest, bang went the 
door, and the next minute we heard him shout- 
ing a snatch of a song. Down I went and did 
my work. But when Corporal de Bonfils (the 
de intimates nobility) came to see it, he was 
pleased to observe “that I was a muff at sweep- 
ing,” and taking the broom out of my hand he 
taught me theoretically and practically how to 
do better another time. After which (with the 
broomstick) he performed a series of extraor- 
dinary moulinets and rotary movements all 
around my head, heels, and body, aiming occa- 
sionally so close to me without once touching, 
as to show himself a perfect. master of the 
baton; then suddenly slipping aside, he asked : 


“ There, can you do that?” I was forced to say 
that I couldn’t, but that if he would stand 
still, I would try. Upon which, with a good- 
natured laugh, he told me that if I struck 
my superior I should be shot; and invited me 
to take la goutte with him. 

A corporal in the French service is a kind of 
hybrid soldier. He is not a private, neither is 
he considered a non-commissioned officer. He 
messes and lodges with the privates; gets the 
same rations, the same quality of cloth for his 
clothing, is obliged to Tee on terms of inti- 
macy with them, play with them, and yet must 
command and punish when necessary. Forced 
to live thus with the men, it requires tact for a 
corporal to remain friendly with his comrades, 
and at the same time retain his authority. It 
would be utterly impossible for him to do so 
were it not for the law of the French military 
service, which renders a superior liable to 
punishment if he neglect to punish a man who 
has misconducted himself. 

Officers have long ago recognised the rank of 
corporal as the most difficult to fill in the mili- 
tary hierarchy. They have all admitted that the 
corporals are the catspaws of regiments. It 
might be imagined that under such circumstances 
the corporal is a miserable man. On the con- 
trary, he is the jolliest soldier in the regiment. 
In the first stages of his responsibility he may 
get a little despairing at seeing that, do what he 
will, he cannot please; but 1t soon wears off. 
He soon learns why He is always punished, and 
soon gets to know that he is a kind of vent-peg 
for any officer’s or superior’s anger. Hence, 
when a. “blown up” officer turns round and 
confines his corporal four days to barracks, 
the corporal will frequently give him a wink, 
and the officer will answer with a laugh. 
Officers having recognised the difficulties of a 
corporal’s position, make allowance for his fre- 
quent punishments. Often, his score will be 
rubbed out. Officers show, also, great indul- 
gence in other ways to thase poor “souffre 
miséres ;” besides which, they, in a certain mea- 
sure, fear them. A captain having a bad set of 
corporals will continually be reprimanded for 
untidy men. Another captain, more conciliatory, 
will have tidy men, and always receive compli- 
ments, The corporal can incite the men of his 
squad to work, and by his energy, zeal, and ex- 
ample, can make them rapid in all their duties. 
The corporal’s opinion on any subject is ac- 
cepted by all the men under his immediate con- 
trol; he makes black popular to-day, and con- 
demus it irretrievably to-morrow. He it is who 
makes an officer popular or unpopular, confers 
nicknames, and is generally at the bottom of all 
fun. 

When I had been rigged out with a fatigue- 
dress, Corporal de Bontils told me that I looked 
likea pantin, a puppet; that I was as stiff as the 
Colonne Venddme ; in fact, that I was a regular 
*“ godam’, oh yes !” and offered to wager that he 
would cut round our room and touch the forty 
men there before I could touch a dozen. This 








he proceeded to do in a most extraordinary 
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manner; he spun round the room like a peg- 
top, and first with one hand, then the other, and 
with each foot alternately, slapped and kicked 
every man, standing at the foot of his bed on 
purpose; then, turned a somersault, and finished 
off with a few of the most admired steps of the 
cancan, and a grotesque imitation of the colonel 
ina rage. 

I could not resist joining in the laugh at this 
performance, but I grew quite nervous about 
this little man, who would jump over you when 
you least expected it, whirl you round like atop 
as he was proceeding to his duties, or come 
down on you at any moment with his word 
joke. It was my fortune to have him as my dri 
instructor, and then I was always in fear of the 
little compliments he paid me before an ad- 
miring audience. He would tell me, that that 
foot 1 was holding out, belonged to me, though 
I did not appear to be aware of it; and that if 
the stones really interfered with my keeping my 
balance, he would allow me to pick them all up 
out of the yard after drill. When he had got 
me into the most uncomfortable position I had 
ever been put into in my life, he would turn 
round to some officers or other persons present, 
and desire them to “admire the curiosity he 
had received from London ;” one day he pointed 
me out to the colonel as an “ English machine 
of the latest importation.” Nevertheless, I felt 
that it was my good fortune that 1 had him for 
my instructor. He was untiring in his endea- 
vours to drill me into a soldier. He would stand 
before me and execute a movement over and over 
again, and whenever he showed any sign of im- 
patience it was only in jokes at my expense. 
I was drilled for about six months. At the end 
of that time I was admitted as clerk in the 
treasurer’s office, where I began to study 
the administration of the French army, and 
to prepare myself to compete for the rank of 
corporal. 

Notwithstanding Corporal de Bonfils’s prog- 
nostication, “that a man with rosbif in his 
blood could never make an active soldier,” I be- 
came as lithesome and smart as any troupier 
Fr-r-rangais! I even played at “ rat” one day 
with Corporal de Bonfils, and succeeded in 
mystifying him. 

The game of “rat” is essentially a military 
pastime, and is very much encouraged in the 
French army: so much so, indeed, that it is not 
rare to see officers join in the sport with private 
soldiers. On such occasions the whole regiment 
will meet to see the fun. In the cavalry, 
the game is mostly played in winter, when the 
intemperance of the weather will not allow ex- 
ercise in the open air. The infantry play it at 
all times of the year. It is played thus: the 
infantry generally choosing a smooth green or 
meadow : the cavalry always using the riding- 
school, A stout pole is firmly planted in the 
centre of the place. Two ropes, about half an 
inch thick, with a noose at the end of each, are 
fixed to the pole in such a manner, that a man 
holding the lower end can run round and round 
without winding the ropes round the pole. One 








of the ropes is twenty-two feet long (say) and 


the other only twenty. Whether the ropes be 
made longer or shorter, there must always be a 
difference of two feet between their respective 
lengths. The ropes being fixed, the lookers-on 
must stand out of the reach of the longer one. 
Two advance and draw lots who shall be “ rat” 
and who shall be “cat.” This being decided, 
each man seizes his rope, the rat taking the 
longer of the two, and they stand opposite to 
one another, the umpire blindfolds them, delivers 
to cat a tough knotted handkerchief, and to rat 
a little wooden saw and a small board—these 
rubbed together go c-r-r-r-ack—crack! Every- 
thing being ready, the umpire says “Cherche !” 
and then the sport begins. The cat’s object is 
to get up to the rat, and belabour him with the 
knotted handkerchief. The rat’s object is to 
avoid the cat’s favours, and at the same time, 
with sundry manceuvres of his rope, to bring cat 
down upon his nose. Rat is obliged to squeak 
at least once in every minute. When cat hears 
one of these squeaks he rushes either right or 
left; rat expecting him, lowers his shorter 
rope, and often succeeds in flooring the cat. 
Presently, cat will be seen to sneak up to 
rat, who is listening anxiously for him. Each 
hardly breathes. Rat hearing nothing, and 
little suspecting that the cat is only half a foot 
from him, ventures upon a little ¢-r-r-rack, 
which is immediately answered by thwack, 
thwack, and off they both rush, until rat 
suddenly stopping, and lowering the rope, 
down comes cat. When the players are tired, 
two others take their places. 

This game, simple as it may seem when thus 
described, is very fascinating to French soldiers. 
There is something of warfare in it, and they 
say that it makes men very sharp and cunning 
in the dark; it also teaches them many devices 
by which they can stealthily approach an enemy, 
whether to surprise or watch ce. 

In the spring my drill was over. But about 
this time we had to perform some marches, 
which highly interested me. They were called 
“Marches Militaires,” and when I heard they 
were to take place, I, of course, referred to 
the regulations to see what I should have 
to do. The first thing I discovered was any- 
thing but satisfactory. On these marches arms 
and baggage are carried. The unmounted 
soldiers accompany their respective squadrons 
on foot—I was one of the unmounted. Some- 
times the marches lasted a day or two; then we 
had to bivouac, and this was at first very un- 
pleasant ; but the precautions taken to prevent 
our catching cold, and to ensure our comfort 
and health, 1 thought then, and think now, ex- 
cessive. 

In the first place, if the weather were chilly, 
we were obliged to march in close order—for 
warmth. As the day grew warmer, the ranks 
were opened, so that we should not be incom- 
moded by dust and perspiration. As soon as 
we began to perspire, delirious sergeants, cap- 
tains, and lieutenants, trotted about our columns 
shouting to men to button up their coats if 
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they opened them—and diminishing the quick- 
ness of our step as we approached the halt ; 
and when we did arrive at the halt, woe to 
the parched soldier who dared touch water 
until he received orders to do so. “Eat 
bread!” “ Eat a few mouthfuls of bread before 
ou drink!” “Rince your mouth well out 

fore you swallow a mouthful of water!” “Sit 
on your packs, and not on the ground!” “ You, 
sir! two days salle de police for lying down in 
the shade. Do you think we can drag fever and 
rheumatism about with us? Up with you! 
And you, there, exposing your chest to the cold 
air; you'll be writhing like a corkscrew pre- 
sently !” 

When we arrived at our destination, the 
bustle and hurry-scurry was greater. First duties 
over and the soup eaten, the officers seemed 
possessed; they stormed and shouted at the 
sight of a particle of dust or mud on a shoe; 
they caused trousers to be turned up to see that 
there were no damp feet; doctors flew about 
inquiring after sore heels; captains grew red 
in the face, and threatened prison, dungeons, 
and even shooting and cutting into a million of 
little pieces, in their anxiety to see everything 
orderly and comfortable. Before sunset, whether 
it was bivouac or village, the regiment was 
as quiet as a church. Next morning every- 
body awoke refreshed, and rather inclined for 
another march than otherwise. 

On a day in April, there was great ado 
in the barracks of our Lancers at Abbeville, 
in Normandy. An adjutant non-commissioned 
officer had, in a street brawl, drawn his sabre, 
and cleft a civilian’s skull. The adjutant bore 
a de before his name, had friends at the Tuile- 
ries, and was Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Platoons and companies were divided 
in opinion. Old soldiers accustomed to the 
favouritism of the Bourbons, declared that the 
adjutant would not be broke, while the volun- 
teers and young soldiers, firmly believing in the 
new order of things, began to guess who would 
take the adjutant’s rank. Young aspirants to pro- 
motion, iedlading myself, were anxious observers. 
Justice or no justice was not so much the ques- 
tion with us, as promotion or no promotion. 
The disgrace of the non-commissioned officer 
would afford four steps ; a sergeant-major would 
be made adjutant; a sergeant, sergeant-major; 
and so downward ; I aspired to the corporalship 
likely to become vacant, and my sincere hope 
was that Adjutant de would be disgraced 
and broken. 

Aspirants to rank in the French army, even 
where the spirit of comradeship is perfect, have 
no pity. In no profession can there be found in 
France, so many treacherous friendships as in the 
military profession. My bosom friend in the regi- 
ment was Hugo. When from his delicate consti- 
tution he was unable to mount the twenty-four 
hours’ guard, I walked it for him. When I felt 
lazy, he would pipeclay and burnish for me. A 
man who spoke iN of me during my absence, was 
called to account by Hugo, and my friend was 
sharply cut the next morning on the field. Hugo 








was, likewise, a candidate for the corporalship. 
We talked our chances over at the canteen, and 
came to the conclusion that either he or I must 
get it: the other aspirants not being, we said, 
fit to brush our boots. 

For months we had been learning our theories, 
and rehearsing the tone of command; nights 
had we passed in the sergeant-major’s office 
reading over the details of the service ; scores 
of military papers and account-sheets had we 
copied out, while the captain’s clerk was amus- 
ing himself at the café. We could reckon up 
to a centime, an entire company’s daily pay and 
expenditure; take to pieces and put together 
again every one of our weapons, and name each 
separate piece ; cook the soup theoretically, 
practically, and economically ; fight the fencing- 
masters, either with small-sword or sabre ; dress 
a hurt, pack a horse, burnish a sword, and go 
through drill better than any other candidate. 
Hugo or I must be nominated; but the ad- 
jutant was not yet broke; the colonel was 
doing his utmost to hush up the affair for the 
credit of his regiment. Two of our men who 
went out the morning after the Abbevillian was 
slain, were seized and beaten most unmerci- 
fully, and when they came back to barracks 

resented a most pitiable sight. The men be- 
onged to my company, and as they came into 
our room we immediately guessed what had 
happened. Saddles and bridles were thrown 
down half-cleaned, schabracks and boots hurled 
to the ground, sabres buckled on, and by 
twos and threes, to the number of thirty, we 
stealthilyissued from the barracks : some through 
the gates, others over the walls. Arriving in a 
body on the market-place, we set to work up- 
setting stalls and heaps, kicking here and kick- 
ing there, swearing at everybody, and demand- 
ing who were the cowards by whom our com- 
rades had been beaten? ‘The peasants and 
carters soon began to use the butt-end of their 
whips, and pelted us with stones and vegetables. 
Women shrieked, and appealed to the Madonna. 
Two or three men drove their waggons against us, 
and, throwing down one of us, rode over him. 
Seeing this, we drew our sabres, and struck 
with the flat of the sword only, but that was 
enough to scare the peasants out of their wits. 
“Tue! tue! tue!” was shouted by a few work- 
men. This cry brought out all the artisans of 
the neighbourhood. The peasants and artisans 
surrounded us, and closed as near as the 
oints of our sabres would allow them. Firm 
ard-headed cabbages came thumping among 
us; turnips, harder still, rapped against our 
swords ; small potatoes almost blinded us; and 
the position was becoming untenable, when an 
old fellow of our body suggested, “ What fine 
soup the cabbages would make !” 

As the crowd sent forth a shout of derision at 
this remark, we suddenly extended our circle, 
and I and another proceeded to string cabbages 
on our comrades’ swords. When each skewer 
was well: garnished, the command, “ Point for- 
ward front rank, and backward the rear,” was 
given, and at the double we cleared the crowd. 
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We charged a body of sergents de ville who were 
coming up, and then scampered back to bar- 
racks; for the populace were becoming too strong 
for us, and we were determined not to be 
tempted into shedding blood. Up to the very 
barrack-gates they pursued us, throwing every- 
thing they could lay their hands upon, and we 
were only preserved from perhaps serious hurt 
by the guard turning out and surrounding us. 
The guard made us prisoners, and the sergeant 
put down the name of each man as he passed 
through the gates. Hugo, who was on guard, 
stood near me. I asked him to let me pass 
by him into the crowd, for if I were put on the 
list I knew I should lose all chance of promotion. 
Hugo, hoping probably to get rid of a rival, re- 
fused, and answered me by “Stop where you 
are!” I pushed through the prisoners and 
found a man at another extremity of the circle 
who did not aspire to rank, and who let me pass 
him. In another minute I had scaled the wall 
at the back of the barracks and was looking out 
of my bedroom window, telegraphing my de- 
fiance to Hugo. The men, whose names were 
taken down, were interdicted carrying the sword 
in public for three months, were confined to 
barracks for one month, and had eight days’ 
prison. As for me, I x. off, on a principle 
universally recognised in the French army—pas 
vu, pas pris; no report from any of my accom- 
plices would have been listened to. 

Hugo was abused right and left for his be- 
haviour tome. Often and often had I passed him, 
and he me; in the best regulated regiments such 
things are slyly done. We got to words upon 
the subject, from words to taunts, and finally 
compromised ourselves so gravely in the pre- 
sence of our comrades, that two oflicious mutual 
friends declared the affair unarrangeable. Per- 
mission was asked of the colonel for us to settle 
our differences in a military manner, the per- 
mission was accorded, and we pinked each other 
slightly in a duel. As to ihe rest of the story, 
the civilians clamoured so much that the ad- 
jutant had to be broken and disgraced. He 
was only reduced to the ranks, on the plea 
of “ extenuating circumstances.” A brawl, 
a fight, a civilian killed, the adjutant disgraced 
(reduced), the adjutant demands to exchange 
into another regiment. Accorded. Six months 
after, he is sergeant in another regiment ; nine 
months after that, adjutant; a year after that, 
officer. The old soldiers were right; the de be- 
fore his name, and the friend at the Tuileries, 
were of some avail, 

A few days after the business in the town, the 
competition for the stripes came off. At the 
last quarterly examination I was second on the 
list of promotion; Hugo being first. Now, the 
colonel and staff having taken their seats, the 
school-books were called forth, and our names 
in order of merit called out. 

Hugo, Meudon, &c. 

** Hugo, stand up,” says the colonel. ‘“ Sup- 
osing you were chief of the post at the draw- 
ridge of the southern gate, and a convoy 

of waggons were to present itself for admit- 








tance, what would you do? During war, 
mind !” 

“ My sentinels would have stopped them at 
the outer barrier,” answers Hugo, “and passed 
on the word to the post. I should then imme- 
diately send out four men to examine the wag- 
gons, to see that they contained nothing dan- 
gerous to the safety of the place; and, being 
satisfied on that head, should allow them to 
proceed slowly, and at such a distance from 
one another as to allow of a barrier or draw- 
bridge being lifted up between any two, in case 
of a surprise.” 

“Good. Supposing one of the waggons were 
to break down on one of the bridges ?” 

“TI should immediately call the guard to arms, 
and cause the barriers to be closed, and all com- 
munications stopped.” 

“ Why ?” 

** Because the breaking down of the waggon 
might only be a ruse of the enemy’s to keep the 
bridge down.” 

In this way, Hugo was questioned on every de 
tail of the service des places: I, on the service 
en campagne : and the above will serve to show 
how much is expected in the French army of a 
man who aspires to a corporalship. After this, 
we were desired to make a soup, theoretically ; 
to wash shirts, in the same way ; dress tents, and 
drill recruits. We both answered like books, 
and it was evident that we must keep our 
places—Hugo first, and I second. But there 
was still an operation to be gone through which 
required all our energies. In the first place, to 
drill a squad ; in the next place, to pack our va- 
lises, roll our cloaks, saddle and bit our horses, 
and be on horseback in a few minutes. I had 
the advantage over Hugo at drill, for the men 
executed the commands with greater alacrity 
under me than under him; not that they under- 
stood me better, or that my tone of command 
was more precise, but that there was a better 
will towards me, and the men in this experience 
can greatly support an aspirant. 

In packing and saddling I was a good ten 
minutes in advance of Hugo ; hailed by the 
title of corporal as soon as | came back to m 
room, I was congratulated by everybody. “ tt 
must be, it is sure to be,” said my sergeant- 
major; “the colonel looked at you as he looks 
at future corporals.” At six o’clock the decision 
came out. 1 was corporal, and was draughted 
into another company. The sensation was very 
peculiar; but few persons can imagine the grati- 
fication a French soldier experiences when he 
receives the stripes. The first step has been ac- 
complished. From a corporal, aman may become 
field-marshal ; almost any step can be given to 
a corporal for an act of intrepidity, while to a 
private the highest reward would be a corporal- 
ship, and, perhaps, the order of the Legion of 
Honour. To be a corporal, a man must know a 
great deal. A French corporal knows as much 
as an English sergeant-major; he is entrusted 
with the command of posts, and, on such occa- 
sions, is not only responsible for the safety of 
the posts entrusted to him, but has also the 
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ower of very severely punishing the men under 
nim. 

A short time after my promotion, an honour 
was conferred on me, with which I would wil- 
lingly have dispensed. I was made general 
monitor of the junior schoolroom. Nobody 
envied me the distinction, for it was one that 
condemned its holder to eight hours’ teaching in 
every week; and the teaching of Bretons and 
Basques is a disagreeable occupation. These 
men generally arrive in the regiment unable to 
speak two words of French. The Bretons are 
stupid, but willing to, learn; the Basques are 
intelligent, but as obstinate as asses. 

To try the knowledge of some new recruits, 
I questioned them from an alphabet on the 
black-board : passing from one to the other, with- 
out waiting to correct their errors. 

“ What letter is this?” said I, pointing to A. 

ce A 

“ And this?” pointing to M. 

**M,” answered a Breton. 

“No, it’s N,” quoth a Basque. 

*I know it’s M,” retorted the Breton. 

Unwilling to have a prolonged argument on 
the subject, I said the Breton was right; upon 
which the Basque looked as black as thunder at 
me, shook his fist at his opposer, and, after 
class, punched his head:—for which I was 
obliged to punish him. 

One of the school-lessons to such a fellow is 
the teaching him to distinguish the right hand 
from the left, and also to impress upon his 
mind that the right foot corresponds to the 
right hand, and the left with the left. This, 
which may appear very ridiculous, is owing to 
the system of drill. Almost every motion with 
the arms (for cavalry) is executed with the right 
arm, while every movement in marching begins 
with the left foot. The recruits in their first 
bewilderment confound the two, and, if we 
are to believe an old French anecdote, some- 
times confuse the instructor himself. An 
old corporal teaching the first rudiments of 
the balance-step, ordered the men to lift the 
left leg; all obeyed except a man in the 
middle of the rank, and he lifted his right 
leg. When left legs are extended, there is 
an interval of about a foot and a half between 
each man’s extended leg and that of the next 
man; but if two men standing alongside one 
another, put forward, one the left leg and the 
other the right, the two legs will touch. So 
it was in this case. The old corporal stared, 
passed before his squad, passed back again, and 
arrived at the conclusion that “some stupid 
ass of a recruit was extending both his feet 
at once.” When he discovered his error, he 
excused it to the officers who watched the 
lesson, by saying, “ It would not have asto- 
nished me if 1t had been the case, considering 
what imbeciles they are.” 

Whenever we had a man who could uot or 
would not learn to distinguish right from left, 
we would make him hold a sabre in his right 
hand at arm’s length for several minutes at a 
time. ‘The fatigue almost invariably impressed 








upon the recruit’s mind which was which; but 
I have known men whose right hand it was 
necessary, when they came into the army, to 
mark with black, that they might distinguish it 
from the left hand. 





SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 


A Lapy, who keeps house—and who does it 
uncommonly well too—received the other day 
the following letter from the grocer whom she 
usually employs. She naturally enough handed 
it over to the Small-Beer Chronicler,as peculiarly 
connected with his functions : 


“ Madam,—I have had the honour of serving 
you during a period of four years, and I trust 
my goods have, in a ommd way, given you 
satisfaction. Iam wishful to do m duty by so 
old and regular a customer, and my duty compels 
me to state that it is no longer possible for me 
to supply you with the articles which you require 
at the proper price which you ought to pay for 
those articles. Madam, you will naturally in- 
quire the reason of this extraordinary statement. 
It is this. The lady—leastways the person— 
whom you employ <a the office of cook requires 
of me so large a per-centage on the orders which 
come from your ot that it would be impos- 
sible for me to get a reasonable profit out of the 
sale of those goods, unless I was to put upon 
them a price which, as I have above stated, is 
higher than the worth of the articles and their 
market-value justifies me in so doing. Madam, 
under these suckamstances what am Ito do? I 
should be sorry to lose your custom, and at the 
same time my conscience will not permit me to 
set down in your weekly book harticles which 
you have never had, or to demand an unreason- 
able price for those which have been delivered 
at your door, or hairey steps. Madam, I ast 
again what am I to do? The malice of cooks 
is such, respected madam, that if I refuse to 
give to yours the sums of money she demands 
of me, she is capable of spoiling your dishes, 
and giving it as the reason that the groceries 
supplied by Treacleton and Co. are of so bad a 
quality that no cook can send up a dinner as it 
should be sent up when she is obliged to make 
use of the goods furnished by that firm. Then 
you say, naturally enough—then we must go to 
some other grocer, and so she gets her revenge. 
Madam, having made this statement, I will now 
withdraw, trusting that you will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in addressing you, aud 
hoping that things may yet be so arranged that 
you will still favour with your orders your 
obedient servant, 

“Joun TREacLeTon.” 


One is absolutely obliged to pause for breath 
after reading such a letter as tins. What depths 
and abysses of cheatery and abomination it re- 
veals underneath the whitewashed surface of a 
well-ordered household. Here is one instance 
in which the treachery is revealed—how many 
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more are there of which we know nothing ? 
What an embarrassing and miserable position, 
too, is that of the lady to whom this letter is 
addressed! Suppose that that lady had long 
been on the look-out for a good cook, and has 
at last foundone. Suppose that she has gone 
through much misery formerly, in giving her 
“little dinners ;” that the soup has come up 
before her chief guests thick and yet weak, 
ay, and tepid to boot. Suppose that her curries 
have heretofore been watery, and that the 
mutton has appeared at table with cinders in 
the dish, and the gravy so cold that there was a 
fine coating of white grease on its surface. 
Suppose that this lady has suffered under such 
horrors, and has at last secured an artist 
whose soup is clear as sherry and strong as 
brandy ; whose entrées are hot and tooth- 
some and pretty to look at ; whose pieces of re- 
sistance are done to a turn, and whose sweets 
are studies of colour to the eye and morsels of 
rapture to the mouth—what must be the feel- 
ings of this unhappy lady when, just as she is 
congratulating herself on the possession of a 
paragon, she receives that communication from 
Mr. Treaeleton. What is she to do? If she dis- 
charge her cook, she tumbles back straight into 
a morass of cold soup, ice bound gravy, and 
public humiliation. If she retain that wicked, 
wicked woman, she is in a manner conniving at 
dishonesty and pandering to crime. Of all the 
Small-Beer I have had to chronicle this is at 
once the bitterest and most acid. I weaken 
the tipple, as I register it, with my tears—tears 
of sympathy for that injured lady, of indignation 
against that abandoned woman. 

Advise that honourable lady who has furnished 
me with this letter, I cannot—or rather I can, 
but it goes against my heart. I have seen some- 
thing—woe’s me—of bad cooks, and something, 
thank goodness, of good cooks. 1 have seen 
bad dinners come up, and I have seen good 
dimners come up. I have seen a worthy gentle- 
man sitting at the end of his table speechless, 
unconscious of what was going on around 
him, so absorbed was every faculty in one 
subject, namely, Fish, under-done fish—raw 
fish if you will have it—as fine a turbot as 
ever came out of Billingsgate, pink as coral 
when cut, and the flesh cleaving to the bones 
for comfort and support. I have seen the 
man at whose table that fish appeared, gaze 
with a glassy eye upon the lady seated next to 
him, without seeing her, or hearing one single 
word of her sprightly conversation. What a 
look of agony that was! The wretched man 
would not have cared if he had heard at that 
moment that half London was burnt down, or 
that the British Possessions in India were lost 
to the country for ever. 

Such is the misery which it is in the power of 
a bad cook to inflict upon her employer! While 
with a good performer in the kitchen, a man 
feels as he sits at his table that all is going on 
well in the apartment beneath him, and he is 
confident and tranquil. No wonder, then, that 
it takes a great deal to induce one to part with 





a good cook. Yet if that lady of whom we 
have been studying the perilous position would 
accept one little word of counsel from a Chro- 
nicler of Small-Beer, I would softly whisper in 
her ear that she should cast forth that Woman 
of Belial to find her way to the workhouse, where 
she shall deservedly end her days, and take to 
her very heart of hearts, that paragon of grocers, 
John Treacleton. Likewise Co. 

Ah! What plots and conspiracies are going 
on perpetually in the underground regions. 
How is it that the servants we nourish, clothe, 
and supply with a home, turn against us in 
this way and league themselves with our great 
enemies the tradespeople? Why are servants 
so eager to give orders, so little ready to save 
the pockets of their unfortunate masters ? 
It is enough to make one believe that there is 
some distinct understanding between the shop- 
keepers and these domestics, and that the more 
orders the last give, the better it will be for 
them when Christmas comes round. Is this so? 
I don’t know what other conclusion we can 
arrive at after inspecting the weekly books. 
What sums are down for mysterious soup-herbs, 
what endless outlay on Bath-brick, emery-paper, 
black-lead, and firewood. What large amounts 
are expended annually in these uninteresting 
articles. What a column of bright lovely sove- 
reigns, which we would like to spend in more 
satisfactory gear! And how do we know that 
these miserable articles have ever been de- 
livered? How do we know that a shilling’s- 
worth of mythical firewood does not appear 
in the book occasionally, and that the tradesman 
and the cook divide the shilling. And yet, how 
utterly helpless we are. Suppose you say you 
will limit the quantity of wood to be bought 
in the week, what a malignant pleasure the 
housemaid will have in informing you, when you 
order your bedroom-fire to be lighted on Satur- 
day night, that “there ain’t no wood in the 
’ouse.” Make any attempt to limit the supplies, 
and see if your cook does not spoil your dinner, 
and attribute it to the want of the particular 
commodity the consumption of which you have 
attempted to keep within rational—strictly, ra- 
tional—limits. Yes, you are helpless, and if 
there is black-lead enough ordered every week to 
polish your house all over, from the garret to 
the kitchen, and “dips” enough for a general il- 
lumination, it seems to me that you must put up 
with it, or else with inconveniences inflicted in 
a vindictive spirit, and with an ingenuity which 
touches on the fiendish. Dips, black-lead, emery- 
paper, sand, Bath-bricks, soda, and lucifer- 
matches, are slowly but surely bringing me to 
ruin; they are planting grey hairs in my head, 
and undermining my pecuniary constitution, I 
am a Small-Beer Chronicler, and small things 
affect me. ‘The dips mingle with my dreams, and 
my temper is scrubbed raw with those quires of 
emery-paper. 

That letter quoted above, is no solitary in- 
stance. I lave a noble individual in my eye— 
my wind’s eye, that is—who received a letter of 
similar import from his butcher. The worthy 
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butcher had been so ground down and tyrannised 
over by that cook, and had had so much extorted 
from him in the way of “ small considerations,” 
that he was obliged at last to turn at bay, and 
appeal to the noble individual above mentioned, 
who then and there discharged the wicked one 
of the kitchen, and took the butcher—having 
previously put on an old and grease-proof coat 
—to his manly bosom. Now, here are two 
cases ; that of the grocer and the lady, and that 
of the butcher and the noble individual, both 
pointing in the same direction. How many 
grocers are there and how many butchers, who 
put up with the cook’s extortions, and then 
indemnify themselves by sticking it on to the 
bill in “ dips” and “ stock-meat !” 

Is the British tradesman honest ? What 
are the notions of that intensely respectable- 
looking man with the bald head, on the subject 
of business? What shy proceedings does he 
look upon as coming within the limits of fair 
trade? He is a dairyman; what is that ridi- 
culous composition which he sends me morning 
and evening? Even the man who brings 
it has not the impudence to call it milk, but 
shrieks out “ Mi-ew,” as he sets his deceitful 
cans down with a clatter. He may well utter 
that dismal cry over the weak contemptible 
liquor which spoils my tea and my temper at 
the same time. It is perjury in the proprietor 
of that establishment to call it by the beautiful 
name of “ dairy.” It is falsehood in him 
to have a plaster cast of a cow in his window. 
What has fe got to do with cows? Is there 
any one connected with his establishment who 
knows how to milk acow? Is there any one 
connected with his establishment who would 
milk a cow into my milk-pot, if he did know 
how? Look, too, at the lovely little nests of 
moss in which the eggs are displayed in that 
man’s fallacious window. How innocent those 
eggs look; they are of a rich cream colour, or 
of a deep soalene tint. Go in and buy six- 
penn’orth of them and give me news of their in- 
teriors, 

Or suppose our friend with the respectable 
exterior is a butcher, how do we know what he 
is up to? He is the man who, when I order 
three pounds of loin of mutton, sends me—or 

uts it down as such—four pounds, five ounces. 

e is the man who, every now and then, but not 
too often, supplies me with meat of an inferior 
quality, and who, when I complain, is astounded, 
and says, “ Well, sir, it’s very extraordinary, the 
other leg was sent to General Baines, and he 
was praising the flavour of it to me this very 
morning.” Every now and then—let me repeat 
the expression—the British tradesman sends you 
a bad article. He does not do so too often, lest 
you should be utterly outraged, and should go 
over to the enemy. He does it just often enough 
to get rid of his inferior goods. They must be 
distributed, somehow or other, among his cus- 
tomers, and so “every now and then” your 
turn comes round. The answer is ready when 
you expostulate. “Very extraordinary; don’t 
know how it could have happened; no com- 





plaints from any one else—take care it shan’t 
occur again.” We don’t know what these 
tradespeople are up to. Their emissaries come 
round to our back doors and plot with our 
servants. We don’t know but that the masters 
make it the interest of those emissaries to get 
“orders” out of the cook. They have a hun- 
dred ways of being agreeable to her. It is 
enough to make one hate one’s species to hear 
the mean slavering wretches calling her ma’am 
at every second word, and cringing to her as to 
one great in authority. 

We have much cause to complain of trades- 
people. They charge prices that are fearfully 
exorbitant, and the things they send you are not 
good after all. They are all in league together, 
and they know that if outraged by the butter 
supplied by Mr. Jones, you go over to his 
neighbour, Mr. Smith, you will get as bad an 
article, and pay as dearly for it. You are at 
the mercy of these people. They have arranged 
the terms on which they will supply you, you 
must have the supply, and, as they are all 
agreed, there is much less competition for you 
to get the benefit of, than you suppose. 
I feel strongly on this subject—I hate the 
sight of those prosperous-looking tradesmen’s 
carts whisking val my street. “ What right,” 
I feel inclined to say to the hilarious miscreants 
who conduct those vehicles, “ what right have 
you to look so brisk, and to be in such good 
spirits—why does Destiny allow you to prosper? 
Those carts are full of shams, and shams pre- 
posterously dear—ruffians, you might at least 
wear an air of compunction, as you inflict those 
detestable compositions upon us.” 

We don’t know what our tradespeople are up 
to, and we dow’t know what our servants are 
up to. It is but a short time ago that I met the 
female who presides over my dinners (to their 
destruction), advancing, in the dusk of the 
evening, upon the little district of shops which 
is nearest to the residence in which these 
chronicles are written. That woman, who is 
naturally a little woman and a skinny, was dis- 
tended in all directions, in a manner so remark- 
able and fearful, that I scarcely recognised her. 
Abnormal humps bulged out beneath her ample 
shawl, and even her petticoats were distorted 
by so much unhallowed and bulbous matter 
secreted beneath them, tiiat she could only move 
at a very slow pace, and by balancing herself with 
great ingenuity, as the weighty ‘substances on 
either side alternately got the better of her. 
What had that female got secreted in that manner 
underneath her clothing ? Was shetaking aweek’s 
kitchen-stuff ” to the marine-store dealer, with 
a view to turning it into lucre? If so, I should 
like to know the exact nature of that “ kitchen- 
stuff,” and how far, had I the opportunity of 
examining it, it would have met with my ap- 
probation. 

It would not surprise me in the slightest 
degree—so firm is my belief in the league be- 
tween servants and tradespeople—to discover 
that the latter received at Christmas-time regular 








bills from the former, making distinct charges 
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for services rendered in various irregular ways. 
I can fancy the bill the hatter would receive, for 
instance, containing some such items as these : 
—To a drop of tallow on master’s last new hat, 
one shilling; to brushing same wrong way, and 
several times knocking it down from its peg in 
the hall, two and five. Or imagine the claim 
made on the glass and china-man :—To ‘one 
dozen wine-glasses, best quality, broken at dif- 
ferent times during past year, one and nine- 
pence; to mutilating, as by you suggested, 
the china tea-service which cannot be matched, 
thereby rendering necessary the purchase of a 
new set, entire, five shillings; to tumbling up- 
stairs with the best dinner-service, including 
hurt to own wrist, seven and six. The boot- 
maker, again, may receive a reminder :—To 
rasping master’s “ uppers” against the stones 
for ten minutes every morning, and then black- 
ing it over so as not to show. Or thie dress- 
maker:—To burning a hole in missuses new 
dinner-dress, and saying that it must have 
been done when she dined out, for I noticed it 
the very next morning. 

Seriously, it is much to be wished that some 
repentant tradesman would come forward, and, 
turning Queen’s evidence, reveal to us what is 
the exact nature of the understanding between 
servants and tradespeople, how far the last are at 
the mercy of the first, how much the cook 
expects—besides flattery and grovelling—as the 
price of her favour. Unless some such revolu- 
tion be made, how are we to get at the truth? 
Except those two letters spoken of above— 
which, by-the-by, are of incalculable value—and 
an anecdote to be immediately related, we have 
no direct evidence, though much that is presump- 
tive. Without direct evidence we never can 
hope to get redress. As things are at present, 
we are helpless. 

A certain gentleman, weary of being cheated, 
and determined to break through all the etiquette 
of kitchen-life, determined to try the experiment 
of hiring a foreign cook. So he took into his 
service a Belgian woman of good abilities, eco- 
nomical in her views, ignorant of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, ennsquainted with the manners and 
customs of the British tradesman. This honest 
woman used to go forth in the morning, with a 
basket on her arm, and used to purchase what 
was wanted for the day, paying money down for 
what she carried away. It was a grand plan, 
there were no mysterious books, no more accu- 
mulating bills, the woman, a good judge, had 
the whole of the tradesman’s stock to choose 
from, and it was not left to him to send any- 
thing he liked, good, bad, or indifferent. But 
the whole neighbourhood in which this blessed 
Belgian resided, rose up in arms against her, 
the servants in the house, the servants of ad- 
jacent houses, and the TRADESPEOPLE. The 
revolt was so terrific, the discord so frightful, 
that the master of that blessed Belgian was 
obliged to give in—as the higher authority 
always is obliged to give in to the lower—and 
that good honourable woman was discharged ! 








of the Channel, get very much more out of their 
money than we do. sees there is not so 
much of the commodity in question among them, 
and so they appreciate its value more. Perhaps 
there is more esprit de corps among foreign 
servants: the master whose bread they eat, 
being a personage in whose well-being they 
really sometimes take some sort of interest. 
Perhaps, too, the prevalence of that basket 
gag adhered to by the Belgian cook, may 

ave a tendency to check dishonesty, and pos- 
sibly the same object may be in some sort 
effected by that plan of living in flats which 
enables the master or mistress to keep a watchful 
eye over the family retainers. The machinations 
to which area-gates and underground floors lend 
themselves, are impossible when the kitchen is 
on the same floor with the living rooms. Of 
course this system has its disadvantages, one of 
which is the perpetual smell of cookery which 
pervades your dwelling—but, after all, that is 
more tolerable than being robbed, and made 
a fool of at the same moment. 

It would be a great improvement in our so- 
cial system if there were more markets—good 
markets—in different parts of London, and if it 
might become the fashion for ladies to visit 
them every day, accompanied by a servant, and 
that great and glorious institution—a basket. 
A market is a pretty thing. The scene presented 
is cheerful, bustling, appetising, delightful. I 
pity no one who has to go marketing. How 
seductive the butter looks spread out on the 
green leaves, and eke the little cream cheeses that 
look so innocent and are so desperately indiges- 
tible. And then the eggs, which the old woman 
brings out from a secret place behind the stall, 
and which are kept for her especial friends and 
patrons. What achoice of poultry there is, too, 
to select from, and as to the vegetables and the 
fruit, ranged on the stall by an artist with a 
good knowledge of contrast and an eye for 
colour, what combinations of lettuce and beet- 
root, of apples and cauliflowers, are possible. 
And then the flowers! What an attractive 
corner of the market that is where ¢hey are 
set out, and what an additional zest their per- 
fume lends to the other fascinations of the 
scene. 

What consternation will my present words 
spread in the circles to which they more especial] 
apply. What long muttered conversations wi 
be held by the British tradesman and the British 
tradeswoman as they discourse over their busi- 
ness affairs. When cook comes to pay the 
weekly book, how they will all moan together 
over these disclosures. “This is a pretty piece 
of business,” the venerable impostor will begin 
— this is a pretty piece of work, ma’am, for a 
parcelof mean-spirited hupstarts as knownothing 
about nothing, to go doing all they can to cut 
one’s profits—as one may say—from under one. 
If all the little arrangements by which honest 
people work into each other’s hands, and help to 
profit each other, as all good Christians should 
— if, ma’am, all our little hamicable understand. 








The foreign tribes who live on the other side 
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ings with each other are to be broken up, and 
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scattered here, there, and everywhere, what’s to 
become of trade? It will go, ma’am. The 
British tradesman will go hout, and the British 
constitution —mark my words, ma’am — will 
follow. Where’s the pleasantness of life, ma’am, 
under such circumstances? Where’s the use 
of living? Why, ma’am, the very aspect of 
the neighbourhood would be different. The 
young man would hardly have the heart to drive 

is cart at above eight miles an hour; his very 
ring at the hairey-bell would be low. The 
butcher’s boy would take no pains with his ’air. 
My young man as comes round for orders— 
James, six pounds of Dips for No. 5—my young 
man, I say, would ccase to have any style about 
his dress; and as to such moments as these, 
ma’am—of tliat hinterchange of sentiment be- 
tweenst such as you, ma’am, and such as me— 
why, there would be an end of it altogether. 
And the ladies—they’re to go to market, are 
they, and the like of you, ma’am, is to walk 
behind them with a basket—a likely story! 
And my worthy friend Mr. Chalker’s milk ain’t 

od enough for them, ain’t it? Perhaps the 
adies would like to go and milk the cows them- 
selves, as they don’t want to be cheated. 
Cheated, indeed !—a nice expression to be made 
use of among Christian people. Well, ma’am, 
all I’ve got to say is that before J’ll fall into 
any of such new-fangled ways I’ll sell the busi- 
ness for what it will fetch, and retire, and I 
bless my stars that I’ve made by honest in- 
dustry something to retire ov. And here’s 
wishing you the same, ma’am, and not doubting 
but what you have—and eight pounds of Dips, 
did you say?—Kight Dips, five packets best 
black-lead, a ine ae of firewood, and forty 
sheets emery-paper—thank you, ma’am, the 
order shall be attended to; and I hope, ma’am, 
you'll accept this little packet of mixed tea for 
your own use, and I think you'll like it, ma’am, 
for it isn’t what we let our customers have. 
Good morning, ma’am—good morning. Glad 
to see you look so well. James, attend to that 
there order.” 





SCRAPS OF SERVIAN STORY. 

Wixp people as they are, the Servians. have 
several —— tales which indicate a clear per- 
ception of the distinction between right and 
wrong. This we have already shown by an ex- 
position of the Servian idea of destiny, in which. 
a moral sense appears in direct antagonism to a 
fatalistic theory, and we may add to its tes- 
timony that of the following story, which is 
likewise of an allegorical character, and rises 
above the ordinary of popular tales : 

Once upon a time there lived an old man, who 
had three sons and a daughter. When his last 
hour was come, he called the sons into his pre- 


sence, and ordered them to give their sister to 
the first person who asked her for his wife, 
whoever he might be, and this duty was put to 
the test, when, shortly after their father’s death, 

an old man came to the house in a two-wheeled 








cart, and declared himself a suitor for the | 


| 
(Conducted by || 


maiden’s hand. The two elder brothers were | 
inclined to refuse a wooer who presented such a | 


shabby appearance; but the youngest reminded 
them of their father’s dying injunction, and the 
old man was allowed to take away his bride. 


The match did not prove a bad one, for when | 


the eldest brother, after a while, went to visit 
his sister, he found her residing in a house 
magnificent beyond description. She assured 
him she was perfectly happy and very glad to 
see him, and when her husband returned home 
he also bade her visitor welcome, and told him 
he would entertain him to the best of his power, 
but, as a primary condition, insisted that he 
should go out with a horse to fetch grass, taking 
care only to cut the grass in places that the 
horse scraped with his hoof. Promising to 
comply with this order, the brother mounted the 
horse that had been given him, and soon came 
toa silver bridge, the sight of which so awakened 
his eupidity, that, alighting from his steed, he 
tore away one of the glittering planks, and 
thought he had acted with exceeding wisdom 
and foresight. Thus richly provided, he cared 
little for his brother-in-law’s orders, but cut 
grass wherever he found it most convenient, with- 
out waiting for the horse to scrape with his hoof. 
When he returned, he put the horse in the 
stable, laid the grass before him, and walked into 
the house, assuring the old gentleman, in answer 
to his questions, that he had strictly obeyed his 
commands. The host, however, preferred to 
use his own eyes, and, entering the stall, saw 
that the grass had been left untouched, which 
at once showed him the proper selection had not 
been made. This fact established, the visitor, 

without more ado, was turned out of doors. 
When he returned home, the eldest brother 
did not give a hint of what had occurred, 
but simply told the second that their sister’s 
husband sent his compliments, and would be 
very glad to see’him. The brother paid the 
visit accordingly, and (as is generally the case 
in popular tales) his adventures were similar to 
those of his senior. The bridge was despoiled 
of another silver plank, the grass was cut in 
the wrong place, and the visitor was uncere- 
moniously ejected. Adopting the same reserve 
as his elder brother, he kept these particulars to 
himself when he retured home, and merely re- 
commended the youngest to pay a visit in his 
turn. 
The third brother began with better auspices. 
Instead of letting him go his own way, his sister, 
whom he first found alone, contrived to warn 
him not to act like his brothers, and though her 
husband entered before she could explain her 
meaning, enough had been said to make him more 
than commonly careful. Ordered by his brother- 
in-law to fetch grass, he set out on the same 
horse, and when he reached the silver bridge he 
was as much shocked byits disfigurement, through 
the loss of the two planks, as he was delighted by 
its general magnificence. On the middle of the 
ing down, perceived 


bridge he stood still, and ae } 
an enormous kettle filled with water, in which 
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were boiled a number of human heads, that were 


. likewise pecked by ravenous eagles. When he 


had crossed over, he came to a village where 
nothing was to be heard but music and mer- 
riment, and on asking the cause of so much 
joy, was informed that as every year brought 
abundance, the villagers could not be otherwise 
than happy. Somewhat further on, was another 
village, where there was nothing but weeping 
and lamentation, and he was informed that the 
cause of grief was a hailstorm that every year 
destroyed the produce of the land. Midway be- 
tween the two villages, he had seen two dogs 
(of the female sex), who were tearing each other 
to pieces, and whom he had vainly essayed to 
part; on leaving the second village he came 
to a pair of wild boars, who likewise raged 
against each other with wrath not to be ex- 
tinguished. At last, the horse stopped in the 
middle of a beautiful meadow, and scraped with 
his hoof. Here, therefore, the rider cut the re- 
quired grass, and, when he returned, placed it 
before the horse, who began to eat it imme- 
— 

Delighted with this rare instance of implicit 
obedience, the old gentlemau highly commended 
his youngest brother-in-law, and making him sit 
down to supper, asked him what he had seen on 
his journey ? 

“ First,” said the youth, “I saw a magni- 
ficent bridge built with beams of solid silver, 
but, woe is me, if hath been foully despoiled of 
= and may evil befal him who did the 

eed !” 


“ That,” returned the old man, “is the work, 


of thy two brothers, and they have been visited 
according to their deserts.” 

* Beneath the bridge,” continued the youth, 
* was a kettle wherein human heads were boil- 
ing, and lo! hungry eagles did incessantly rend 

em.” 

“ That,” explained the old man, “is the place 
of torment in the other world. What saw’st 
thou more ?” 

Then the youth told him of the two villages, 
and the dogs and the boars ; whereupon the old 
man said : 

“The people in the first village have found 
favour in the sight of God, for the poor are 
never sent empty from their doors. The second 
village is inhabited by a race who fears not 
God, and knows neither love nor justice. The 
two wild boars are thy brothers, who cannot 
agree with each other; and the dogs are their 
wives.” 

“But what,” inquired the young man, “ is 
the lovely meadow, where I mowed the grass, 
and where I could willingly have remained for 
ever ?” 

“That,” replied the old man, “is Paradise, 
and hard, indeed, is it to enter therein.” 

When they had feasted for many days, the 
youth was sent home with a handsome present, 
and his old brother-in-law assured him that 
from the first he had recognised him as an 
honest man, since he had conscientiously ful- 
filled his father’s last injunction. He, there- 





fore, would be happy and prosperous, while his 
brothers would be wretched. 

Who cannot perceive in this story a sort of 
rude Pilgrim’s Progress, vaguely Christian, 
though unconnected with any particular system 
of theology? Who can fail to discover in the 
wise brother-in-law, a family likeness to Mr. 
Interpreter ? 

The following tale, likewise found in Servia 
by the native antiquarian Karadschitsch, is of a 
more directly religious tendency : 

As a certain prince was riding to the hunt, 
some drops of blood fell from his nose upon the 
snow, and as he looked down he expressed a 
wish that he might have a wife as white as 
snow and as red as blood—the very qualities, by 
the way, which the queen claims for her future 
daughter in the German tale of Snowdrop.. This 
wish was not a mere caprice, to be forgotten as 
soon as formed ; as the prince proceeded further, 
he asked an old woman whom he met on his 
road whether she knew of any maiden blessed 
with the required attractions. 

“A little way on,” said the dame, “ there is 
an odd sort of a house, without any doors, and 
with one window, through which people have to 
go in and out. Now, in that house lives exactly 
such a girl as you describe.” 

* Gladly would I enter that window,” began 
the enraptured prince. 

“ Ay, ay!” interrupted the old woman; “ but 
you must know that the people who go in, are 
much more numerous than those who come out. 
Ah! many a lover has been seen to enter that 
house who has never been seen since.” 

“Be that as it may,” ejaculated the prince, 
“for the sake of such a maiden i will gladly risk 
my life.” 

“ Well; if you are resolved,” said the woman, 
“ at least take with you this bit of bread, and 
mind you don’t lose it, for it may do you better 
service than you think.” 

Accepting with thanks this humble gift, the 
prince continued his journey, and presently met 
another old woman, who talked to him in much 
the same strain as the first, and gave him a 
hazel-nut. A third old woman, whom he found 
sitting by the roadside, was even more urgent 
than the other two in warning him; but, seeing 
that he was not to be dissuaded, she gave him a 
nut of another sort. She also told him what to 
do with his gifts. The bread was to be thrown 
to the wild beasts who would attack him on his 
approach to the house; and when he found 
himself in extreme peril, he was to ask the two 
nuts for their counsel. 

Leaving his third adviser, the prince con- 
tinued his journey until he came to a thick 
forest, in which stood the doorless house. As he 
drew nearer, he was, as he had been forewarned, 
assailed by a number of ferocious animals, who, 
however, no sooner smelled the bread, which he 
threw among them, than they hung down their 
tails and fell motionless. Finding that the 
window stood far above his reach, he felt 

uzzled as to how he should effect an entrance 
into the house, and he stood pondering sorrow- 
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fully enough, until he perceived a damsel with 
long golden locks that hung down from the 
window. Of these he caught hold; and the 
damsel, using them like a rope, drew him up 
to the window: when he perceived, to his 
delight, that she was the very maiden whom 
he sought. 

The two young persons were immediately on 
the best of terms, and the maiden told the 
prince that it was a very good thing that her 
mother was absent from home. The old beldam, 
it seemed, had gone to gather certain magical 
herbs, with which she was in the habit of turning 
her daughter’s suitors into wild beasts. Under 
these circumstances an immediate flight was ad- 
visable, and the two lovers accordingly got out of 
the wood as fast as their legs could carry them; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they saw 
the old woman, not only running after them, 
but gaining on them at every step. The prince, 
bethinking himself of the hazel-nut, asked it 
what he was to do? 

“Open me,” said the hazel-nut; and no sooner 
did he comply with this mandate, than a torrent 
of water rushed out of the shell, and impeded 
the approach of the pursuer. But the old 
woman was able to divide the water with 
her staff, and the pursuit was renewed. The 
other nut, being broken open at its own re- 
quest, emitted a violent flame, that nearly 
consumed the forest; but the old woman 
spat into it, and it was at once extinguished. 
Perceiving that his charms were of no avail, 
the prince now turned his face to the east, 
crossed himself, and implored the protection of 
the Almighty. Lightning at once flashed from 
the clouds overhead, and not only was the old 
woman struck dead, but struck buried too, for 
the earth opened and swallowed her corpse. 
When he returned home, the prince caused 
damsel to be baptised, and made her his 
wife. 
Theend of this tale is most remarkable. Accord- 
ing to the law of symmetry which almost uni- 
versally — popular stories, the firey nut 
ought to have destroyed the evil enchantress. 
Nevertheless, the charms expected to be bene- 
fizial prove utterly useless; the prince is only 
saved by the interposition of the Deity, to 
whom he appeals as a Christian; and the three 
old women who seemed at first to be the powers 
of good, are shown to be either powerless or 
deceitful. We may be allowed the conjecture 
that there was an original story in which the 
three women were both potent and beneficent, 
but that the end of it has been modified under 
a Christian influence which forbade any super- 
natural power that did not immediately ema- 
nate from the Deity, to be regarded as good. 








The most beneficent deities of the Greek mytho- 
logy were held up by St. Augustin and other 
fatners of the Church as malignant demons, 
whose very virtues were assumed for purposes 
of deceit; by a similar theory the good and 
bad enchantresses may have been made bad alike. 
As for the old woman of the doorless house, 
who transforms men into beasts, she is clearly 
akin to Circe. The wild animals, who are 
tamed with a piece of bread, will remind many 
readers of Cobia, 

The following short story from the same 
source may almost be regarded as a Catholic 
legend. 

There was once a pious monk, with long hair 
and beard, who prayed without ceasing. One 
night, his way led him by a churchyard in which 
three horses, one red as blood, another black as 
charcoal, the third yellow as saffron, were leap- 
ing among the graves and around the church. 
As soon as they saw the monk, they vanished ; 
so he hid himself behind a tree, and they at 
once reappeared, taking their station by one of 
the graves, and neighing and scraping, until a 
man rose out of it, precisely in the condition in 
which he had been buried. The horses rushed 
towards this man, but did not touch him, and 
he wept in silence, until the monk, fearing that 
mischief would ensue, ordered the animals to 
remain still. They at once obeyed. He then 
touched them all with his staff, when the corpse 
became animated, and the horses assumed a 
human form. In answer to the monk’s inquiries, 
the old man explained that he had murdered all 
his three sons in one night, and had died without 
confessing the crime to a priest. The sons, who 
had appeared as horses, had, on the other hand, 
been guilty of disobedience, and had likewise 
died unabsolved. Hearing this state of affairs, 
the monk, having ordered the three sons to 
beg their father’s forgiveness, and the father 
to repent of his sins, gave them all absolu- 
tion. Hereupon they embraced and kissed each 
other, and then every one returned to his own 
grave. 
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